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Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  weekly  trade  journal  of  ^HIIGSSIII 
the  newspaper  industry.  It  reaches  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  editors  as  well  as  reporters,  wire 
services,  communications  professionals  at 
advertising  agencies  and  public  relations  firms. 


Over  83,000  professionals  start  their  week  by  reading  Editor  &  Publisher.  Advertising 
in  Editor  &  Publisher's  special  December  5  "Trademarks  and  the  Press"  pullout  j 
section  helps  secure  your  trademarks'  proper  usage  by  the  news  industry.  The  | 
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trademark  section  is  directed  to  the  reporters  and  editors  of  America's  newspapers. 

The  editorial  in  this  section  will  be  written  by  some  of  the  foremost  trademark  experts 
in  the  country  and  will  be  specifically  targeted  at  newspaper  professionals. 
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Benefits  of  advertising  in  “Trademarks  and  the  Press.  ” 

★  It  will  help  prevent  misuse  of  your  trademark. 

★  Your  ad  in  this  section  serves  as  evidence  of  your  due  diligence  in  protecting 
your  trademark. 

The  trademarks  or  logos  that  a  company  possesses  are  major  assets  in  their  own 
right.  You  have  invested  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  in  brand  building  to 
ensure  long-term  survival  and  recognition.  Protect  that  investment  in  this 
educational  section  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publication  Date:  December  5 

Aduertisinrj  Deadlines:  Space  -  .\ouember  is  Copy  -  \ouember  23 


To  place  your  ad,  contact  your  E&P  sales  representative  today  or 
Peter  Skrobela,  Special  Sections  Sales  Manager  at  (212)  675-4380. 
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When  you  think  Tampa  Bay, 
natural  beauty,  beaches,  fun 


and  sunshine  come  to  mind. 


It’s  one  attractive  major 
market  too.  Bigger  than 
Miami  and  nearly  twice  the 
size  of  Orlando,  it  surpasses 
everj'  other  Florida  metro 
with  a  population  of  2.1-million. 

The  combination  of  enjoyable 
surroundings  and  a  strong 
market  is  why  many 
companies  are  combining 
great  business  with  great 
times.  According  to  a  recent 
Harris  Poll,  Tampa  Bay  is 
ranked  third  by  CEOs  among 
the  country’s  most  desirable 
places  for  business. 

Great  Business.  Great  Times. 
is  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
1993  market  book.  It’s  a  look 
at  Tampa  Bay  with  76  pages 
of  the  latest  market  research, 
unique  photographs  and 
details  on  the  most  influential 
local  developments. 

As  the  the  Bay  area’s  largest 
newspaper,  we  take  great 
pride  in  providing  this 
information  to  our 
community,  advertisers 
and  many  others.  To 
receive  your  copy  of 
Great  Business.  Great  Times. 
call  the  Times  Research 
Department  at  (813)  893-8501. 
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NOVEMBER 

1  1  ■  1  4 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Annual  Meeting,  The  Royal 
York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont. 

1  R- 1  S — American  Advertising  Federation,  Western  Advertising 
Leadership  Conference,  Ceasar’s  Palace  Hotel,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

1  R»  1  5 — Singles  Press  Association,  Fall  Conference,  The  Howard 
Johnson  Hotel  and  Conference  Center,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

1  8*2 1  — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Conference,  The  Hilton 
Hawaiian  Village,  Waikiki,  Hawaii. 

1  8-2 1  — Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Annual  Conference, 
The  Stouffer  Harbor  Plaza  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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JANUARY 

8-9 — Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors/National  Press  Club,  Joint 
Conference  on  In-depth  Reporting,  The  Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza  at 
Metro  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 

1  A- 1  6 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Paper  Valley,  Appleton,  Wis. 

2 1  -23 — Tennessee  Press  Institute/Tennessee  Press  Association, 
Winter  Convention,  The  Sheraton  Music  City  Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
22- 24 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

28- 30 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Winter  Meeting,  The 
Friday  Center,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

29- 3 1  — Michigan  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Amway  Grand  Plaza  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

29-3 1  — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Radisson  South  Hotel,  Bloomington,  Minn. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

NOVEMBER 

1  2 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Copy  Desk  Workshop, 
The  Radisson  Hotel,  Marlborough,  Mass. 

1  3- 1 4 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  “Making  the  Difference: 
New  Ideas  in  Classified  Advertising,”  The  Courtyard  by  Marriott, 
Chicago,  111. 

15-1  8 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Leadership  in  Opera¬ 
tions/Production”  Workshop,  The  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
1  5-21  — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Executives  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

29- 1  2/ 4 — American  Press  Institute,  Management  Skills  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

29-12/5  — American  Press  Institute,  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

DECEMBER 

1  -4 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Quality  Reproduction  for 
Newspapers”  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

1  4- 1  5 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Improving  Mainte¬ 
nance  Techniques  in  Your  Printing  Plant”  Seminat,  RIT  Technical  and 
Education  Center  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

1  T-l  8 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Quality  Customer  Ser¬ 
vice”  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industry,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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The  slogan  for  George 
Bush's  whole 
performance  in  office 
should  be:  'Never 
mind.” 

-  GARRY  WILLS 


‘This  isdietrutii:  The 
American  people  do 
not  want  Congress  To 
Get  Things  Done.  The 
people  would  like  to 
see  as  little  as  possible 
done." 

-  JAMES  1. 

KILPATRICK 


The  same  citizens  who 
have  consistently 
opposed  an  income  tax 
now  accuse  die  federal 
government . . .  of  not 
taking  care  of  them." 

-  PETE  DEXTER 
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pondering.  But  today's 
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accomplish  that  until 
tile  Reaper  decides  tiiat 
enough  is  enough." 

-  WILLIAM  F. 
BUCKLEY  JR. 

"Clinton  slips  into  a 

big  spenders  are  small 
tiiinkers,  and  tiie  idea 
that  they  might  be  able 
to  teach  us  anything  is 
laughable." 

-  JOSEPH  SOBRAN 

ANNE  GEYER 
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"It  nonetheless  amazes 
me  that  at  a  time 
when  voters  have  been 
desperately  signaling 
their  distaste  hr  the 

policy  discussion  tiie 

"If  the  worst  is  true  and 

tone  of  much  of  our 
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-  RICHARD 
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MCGRORY 

REEVES 

GREENFIELD 

“The  main  reason 
children  are  such  easy 
prey  is  that  they  have 
no  political  power  in  an 
age  dominated  by  the 
desires  of  special- 
interest  groups.  In  a 
well-ordered  society, 
children  might  be 
regarded  as  our  most 
vital  interest  group." 

-  ROBERT  C 
MAYNARD 


"Whenever  the  left  and 
the  right  agree 
wholeheartedly  about 
any  issue,  the  strong 
likelihood  is  that  an 
amazing  disaster  is 
about  to  be  jointly 
sponsored." 

-  JOHN  LEO 
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9  Do  the  Right  Thing? 

Spike  Lee  says  he  would  prefer  to  be 
interviewed  by  black  reporters,  but  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  refused  to  send  an 
African-American  to  interview  the 
filmmaker. 


1  1  McGoff  to  Macomb 

Union  talks  could  return  former  pub¬ 
lisher  John  McGoff  to  the  helm  or  force 
an  auction  of  the  Macomb  Daily  in  Mt. 
Clemens,  Mich. 


1  2  Pittsburgh  Pact 

c  w/  c  u  *  Page  9  L.A.  Times  disses  Spike 

h. W.  Scnpps  reaches  an  agreement  to 

sell  the  Pittsburgh  Press  to  Blade  Com- 

munications,  which  owns  the  compet- 


1  3  No  Rate  Hike 

An  Iowa  newspaper  publisher  promised 
her  readers  that  there  would  be  no  in¬ 
crease  in  the  subscription  rate  if  Clin¬ 
ton  clinched  the  presidency. 


1  4  Calling  511 

Florida’s  Palm  Beach  Post  may  be  the 
first  non-telephone  company  to  get  ap¬ 
proval  to  use  a  three-digit  number  for 
its  electronic  information  service. 


1  5  Endorsement 
Addendum 

Updated  version  of  E&P's  Oct.  24  poll 
that  determined  who  newspapers  en¬ 
dorsed  for  president. 


4n  Opea  letter  to  Mike  Ditka 


aean  Up  Your  Act  Or  . . . 


Page  19  Skewed  neu/s  judgment? 


1  8  Indicted 

A  former  Chicago  Sun-Times  stringer 
is  charged  with  196  counts  of  sexual 
misconduct;  the  newspaper  plans  to  re¬ 
view  its  hiring  practices. 


1  8  Skewed  judgment? 

Chicago  Tribune  columnist  Mike 
Royko  blasts  the  Sun-Times  for  playing 
a  poll  about  Chicago  Bears  coach  Mike 
Ditka  more  prominently  than  a  story 
about  a  former  Sun-Times  employee 
accused  of  sex  crimes. 


Page  32  Cincy  editor  draws  fire 


20  Newspeople  in  the  News 


21  Obituaries 


22  Circulation — Value'odded  circula¬ 
tion;  Improving single'Copy  sales  is  easy. 


24  Advertising/Promotion — The  re¬ 
tail  ad  revolution  and  newspapers;  Health 
groups  seek  regulations  on  cigarette  adver¬ 
tising;  Recession  puts  newspapers  on  the 
spot  with  advertisers. 


28  News  Tech — Newsprint  prices 
poised  to  soar;  Padilla  leaves  MAN 
Roland;  Vendors’  appointments;  Vendors’ 
agreements. 


32  Syndicates/News  Services — G- 
rated  comics  in  an  X-rated  world?  The  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  stirred  a  debate 
at  an  Ohio  State  University  conference  af¬ 
ter  attendees  learned  that  he  cuts  “casual 
profanity’’  from  syndicated  strips. 


36  Classified 
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3 1  The  New  Curmudgeon 
Communication  between  the  Commit¬ 
tee  to  Protect  Journalists  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute  is  nonexis¬ 
tent — and  that  is  a  waste  of  resources. 


44  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
Flexography  1992-93:  An  insider’s  view 
of  the  industry.  To  get  the  best,  most 
practical  and  objective  information 
about  flexographic  printing  you  should 
make  it  a  point  to  listen  to  the  users  of 
flexography. 
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The  hottest  weekly  news  franchise  around  — 

Here’s  news  that  delivers! 


.  Readers! 

M  80%  of  newspaper  readers  say  they  want  to  know  more 
about  their  favorite  TV,  movie  and  music  personalities. 
CoverSTORY features  short,  bright,  exclusive  interviews  with 
everyone  from  Madonna  to  McEnroe. 


Advertisers! 

CoverSTORY  gives  your  advertising  clients 
what  they  want  -  their  share  of  the  spotlight. 

CoverSTORY  delivers  readers  and  their  dollars 
to  your  advertisers. 

Prefits! 

M  As  a  TMC  or  added-value  package,  CoverSTORY  gives 
publishers  a  low-cost,  high-quality  strategy  to  boost 
revenues  and  market  share. 

Get  the  good  news  today! 

For  more  information,  fax  CoverSTORY’s  publisher,  _ _ 

Ray  Mason,  at  (914)  561-0848  ^ - 
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Polls  vindicated 

THE  CONTROVERSY  DURING  the  presidential  election  campaign  about  the 
reliability  of  the  polls  has  been  laid  to  rest.  Various  pundits  tried  to  explain  how 
the  polls  could  be  wrong. 

When  the  final  election  results  were  in  Tuesday  night  the  polls  were  vindicated. 
Eleven  different  polls,  more  than  half  of  them  sponsored  in  part  or  wholly  by  print 
media,  were  in  remarkable  agreement  about  the  size  of  the  vote  that  each  candi¬ 
date  would  get.  Any  allegation  that  the  results  could  be  fixed  in  a  particular  situa¬ 
tion  was  disproven  by  the  unanimity  of  the  forecasts.  The  wide  variety  of  the  polls 
served  to  keep  them  all  honest.  They  could  not  have  been  fixed. 

This  vindication  applies  also  to  Editor  &  Publisher’s  own  poll.  In  14  presidential 
elections  since  1940,  E&P  found  that  in  10  of  them  the  winner  had  the  support 
and  endorsement  of  a  majority  of  daily  newspaper  editorial  pages.  That  has  been 
true  in  this  election  with  more  newspaper  editorial  endorsements  for  Clinton  than 
for  Bush. 

The  record  shows  that  only  Roosevelt  (twice),  Truman  and  Kennedy  were 
elected  in  spite  of  a  larger  editorial  endorsement  for  their  opponents.  Johnson  and 
Clinton,  the  only  other  Democratic  winners,  had  the  support  of  most  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

This  record  is  clear  vindication  that  newspapers  have  been  in  tune  most  of  the 
time  with  the  sympathies  of  the  electorate. 

Black  journalists 

SPIKE  LEE  HAS  DENIED  to  E&P  that  he  asked  the  media  to  send  only  black  re¬ 
porters  to  interview  him.  He  explained  he  would  prefer  to  be  interviewed  by  black 
reporters  rather  than  white  ones.  This  was  his  way  of  promoting  the  hiring  of  more 
black  reporters  by  the  nation’s  press  while  asserting  his  feelings  that  he  doesn’t  get 
an  even  break  from  white  reporters. 

Lee,  and  any  other  personality  from  Hollywood  or  anywhere  else,  has  a  perfect 
right  to  try  to  control  his  interviews  by  selecting  who  he  or  she  thinks  is  the  most 
sympathetic  reporter  and  will  write  the  most  favorable  review.  If  carried  to  ex¬ 
tremes,  howt  /er,  this  eventually  would  bring  an  unfavorable  reaction  from  the 
press. 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to  hear  the  furor  that  would  have  resulted  if  a 
white  movie  star  had  asked  to  be  interviewed  only  by  white  reporters,  or  that  he  or 
she  preferred  to  be  interviewed  only  by  white  reporters.  If  one  is  racist,  so  is  the 
other. 

Importance  of  news 

A  TIMES  MIRROR  Center  survey  of  registered  voters  has  found  that  they  gave  a 
low  rating  to  the  television  ads  of  the  candidates  (E&P,  Oct.  31,  P.  23).  Sixty-five 
percent  of  the  respondents  said  they  got  a  better  idea  of  where  the  candidates 
stood  from  tv  news  reports  rather  than  from  their  ads.  This  is  an  accolade  to  the 
importance  of  news  in  all  media  to  candidates  for  public  office  as  opposed  to  adver¬ 
tising.  How  many  millions  did  Ross  Perot  spend? 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Says  assumptions  are  wrong 


I  DON’T  KNOW  what  prompted 
Christian  Schock  to  submit  such  a  my¬ 
opic  letter  (Oct.  10)  regarding  newspa¬ 
pers’  practices  and  policies  on  political 
advertising.  His  broad  assumptions  and 
accusations  can  only  be  categorized  as 
“wrong.” 

At  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press,  po¬ 
litical  candidates  are  treated  the  same 
as  any  other  advertiser. 

We  want  their  business,  actively  seek 
it,  and  would  love  for  them  to  commit  a 
larger  percentage  of  their  ad  budgets  to 
newspapers. 

Just  like  any  advertiser,  candidates’ 
ads  must  meet  our  advertising  stan¬ 
dards;  that  does  not  include  agreeing  on 
issues. 

As  with  any  new  advertiser,  payment 
must  precede  publication,  unless  they 
are  working  through  an  agency  that  has 
a  credit  line  with  our  newspaper. 


As  with  any  advertiser,  rates  are  de¬ 
termined  by  the  number  of  inches  con¬ 
tracted  to  run. 

And,  as  with  any  advertiser,  if  it  were 
determined  that  a  candidate’s  ad(s) 
were  being  shown  to  a  competitor  prior 
to  publication,  the  employee  guilty  of 
that  infraction  would  be  instantly  dis¬ 
missed. 

Lastly,  Scarborough  research  strong¬ 
ly  shows  that  newspapers  deliver  the 
most  important  audience,  people  who 
follow  the  issues  more  closely  and  vote 
more. 

With  all  due  respect,  Mr.  Schock,  get 
your  facts  straight  before  you  condemn 
an  entire  industry. 

Robert  Hoffman  III 

(Hoffman  is  retail  advertising  manager  at 
the  Asbury  Park  [N.J.]  Press.) 


Correction 

AN  OCT.  3  E&P  article  about  journal¬ 
ism  schools  at  historically  black  col¬ 
leges  inaccurately  quoted  Washington 
Post  columnist  Dorothy  Gilliam  as  say¬ 
ing  that  Howard  University’s  journal¬ 
ism  program  had  been  on  “the  brink”  of 
losing  its  accreditation  from  the  Ac¬ 
crediting  Council  for  Education  in 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication. 

Gilliam  was  referring  to  a  separate 
Howard  department,  the  Department 
of  Radio,  Television  and  Film.  A  simi¬ 
lar  comment  from  Howard  Professor 
Larry  Kaagwa  also  referred  to  the  radio, 
tv  and  film  department  and  not  the 
journalism  department. 

Clint  C.  Wilson  11,  chairman  of  the 
Howard  Department  of  Journalism,  said 
the  program  had  been  recommended 
for  accreditation  at  every  step  in  the 
ACEJMC  process.  It  received  full  reac¬ 
creditation  last  May. 

In  a  separate  evaluation,  a  visiting 
team  of  ACEJMC  accreditors  origi¬ 
nally  recommended  the  Radio,  Tele¬ 
vision  and  Film  Department  be  given 
“provisional”  reaccreditation.  The  de¬ 
partment  was  later  awarded  full  reac¬ 
creditation. 


Newspaperdom. 


50  YIARS  AOO  .  .  .  Canadian 
and  U.S.  production  of  newsprint 
was  frozen  by  joint  action  of  the 
War  Production  Board  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  the  Wartime  Price 
and  Trade  Board  in  Canada.  Pro¬ 
duction  was  limited  to  the  average 
operating  ratetjof  the  past  six 
months  and  consumers  were  limited 
90-day  inventot^  ** 

B  Freezing  of  production  amounted 
to  a  cut  of  10.86%  from  the  1941 
figures.  Newsprint  consumption  in 
the  United  States  has  been  running 
6.5%  below  the  1941  figure. 

A  debate  rages  in  the  press  over 
the  spelling  of  “Guadalcanal”  with 
an  “r”  or  an  “1”  since  Washington 
reporters  discovered  the  “r”  ending 
in  some  encyclopedias.  Neither  the 
Hydrographic  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  nor  the  British  Admiralty  will 
swerve  from  their  spelling  so  E&P 
says  to  “1”  with  it. 
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Do  the  right  thing? 

Filmmaker  Spike  Lee  says  he’d  prefer  to  be 
interviewed  by  black  reporters;  Los  Angeles  Times  balks 


by  M.L.Stein 

FILMMAKER  SPIKE  LEE,  whose 
movies  include  Do  the  Right  Thing,  has 
requested  that  the  media  send  only 
black  reporters  to  interview  him  about 
his  new  movie,  Malcolm  X. 

However,  the  report  emerges  a  little 
fuzzily  since  he  has  held  one  recent  in¬ 
terview  with  a  non-black  writer  from 
New  York  Newsday,  and  a  studio  publi¬ 
cist  said  he  has  conducted  a  “couple  of 
phoners”  with  white  journalists  in 
connection  with  Malcolm  X. 

Still,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  refused  to 
assign  an  African-American  reporter  to 
interview  Lee  as  requested  by  a  Warner 
Bros,  public  relations  woman. 

“We  do  not  grant  writer  approval,” 
John  Lindsay,  editor  of  the  Times  Cal¬ 
endar  section,  told  E&P. 

Calendar  movie  editor  Kelly  Scott 
said  she  asked  the  studio  to  arrange  an 
interview  with  Lee  by  staff  writer  Ter¬ 
ry  Pristin. 

“Of  course,  Hollywood  studios  are  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  get  a  sympathetic  writer 
assigned  to  stories,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  we’ve  been  asked  to  send  anyone 
on  the  basis  of  race,”  Scott  said. 

According  to  Scott,  the  studio 
agent  said  she  was  relaying  a  prefer¬ 
ence  from  Lee,  who  wants  to  give 
African-American  journalists  a 
“boost.” 

This  was  confirmed  in  E&P’s  inter¬ 
view  with  the  agent,  who  asked  not  to 
be  identified. 

“Spike  informed  our  office  that,  if  at 
all  possible,  he  would  like  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed  by  African-American  re¬ 
porters,”  she  related.  “He  believes  they 
should  be  given  more  of  a  chance.  It’s 
Spike’s  decision.” 

In  response  to  an  E&P  query  to  his 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  office,  Lee  issued  this 
reply  via  fax: 

“I’ve  never  said  I  want  black  jour¬ 
nalists  only  to  interview  me  about  the 


“I’m  sick  and  tired  of  this  ‘Spike  Lee  hates 
your  cracker  ass’  image.  I  don’t  like  that, 
never  have,  never  will.” 


—  Filmmaker  Spike  Lee 

film  Malcolm  X.  I  said  I  would  prefer 
to  speak  to  African-American  journal¬ 
ists.  It  is  my  belief  that  because  Mal¬ 
colm  X  is  such  a  part  of  the  African- 
American  psyche  and  experience,  that 
African-American  journalists  will  be 
that  much  more  sensitive  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter.” 

Lee  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  been 
“burned  by  recent  articles  written  by 
white  journalists,  articles  which  I 
know  are  unfair.  No  black  journalist  is 
going  to  ask  me,  ‘Spike,  do  you  have 
any  white  friends?’  But  my  asking  for 
African-American  journalists  points 
out  a  much  greater  problem  —  the 


embarrassing  lack  of  black  writers  at 
these  various  media  institutions. 

“Some  have  one  or  two  black  jour¬ 
nalists,  but  in  most  cases  these  publi¬ 
cations  have  no  blacks  on  their  staffs. 
According  to  the  American  Society  of 
Newspapers  Editors,  blacks  comprise 
only  4.8%  of  professional  newsroom 
staffs. 

“Instead  of  questioning  me,  the 
white  media  should  take  a  hard  look  at 
its  own  hiring  practices  and  ask, 
‘Where  are  the  African-Americans, 
the  women  and  the  other  minorities?’ 

“I  ask,  what  crime  have  I  committed 
by  asking  for  qualified  professionals 
who  will  be  sympathetic  to  the  film 
and  myself?  My  effort  to  control  the 
representation  of  my  art  and  my  image 
is  nothing  extraordinary,  but  rather 
commonplace  and  traditional  in  re¬ 
spect  to  Hollywood’s  standards. 

“Movie  stars  often  flex  their  muscles 
and  pick  and  choose  who  they  wish  to 
deal  with.  I’m  sick  and  tired  of  this 
‘Spike  Lee  hates  your  cracker  ass’  im¬ 
age.  I  don’t  like  that,  never  have,  nev¬ 
er  will.” 

The  Times’  Pristin  wrote  an  Oct.  28 
Calendar  story  about  the  request  and 
the  Times’  response.  She  quoted  a 
Warner  Bros,  spokesman  as  saying  that 
Lee  was  unhappy  about  two  hard-hit¬ 
ting  articles  by  white  journalists,  a  Los 
Angeles  Times  Magazine  profile  by  Hi¬ 
lary  De  Vries  when  Lee’s  Jungle  Fever 
was  released,  and  a  recent  Esquire  cov¬ 
er  piece  by  Barbara  Grizzuti  Harrison, 
who  wrote  that  Lee  “made  me  feel  like 
a  racist.” 

Meanwhile,  Lee  was  profiled  by 
New  York  Newsday’s  Elaine  Rivera,  a 
Latina. 

Newsday  movie  editor  Lois  Draegin 
said  the  interview  was  arranged 
through  the  Warner  Bros,  publicity  of¬ 
fice  in  New  York. 

“There  was  no  request  from  them 
about  the  race  of  the  reporter,”  Drae- 
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gin  recalled.  “The  only  problem  was 
Lee’s  availability.  1  assigned  the  re¬ 
porter  1  knew  could  do  the  job  and 
that  was  that.” 

However,  in  a  separate  story,  Rivera 
said  that  Lee  told  her  during  the  inter¬ 
view  that  he  prefers  African-American 
writers  because  they  show  greater  sen¬ 
sitivity  than  some  white  journalists. 

Rivera  quoted  him  as  stating: 
“African-American  journalists  aren’t 
going  to  ask  me,  ‘Spike,  do  you  have 
any  white  friends?’ . . .  The  bulk  of  the 
interview  should  not  be  some  white 
journalist  trying  to  convince  me  how 
liberal  they  are,  how  they  don’t  hate 
black  people  . . . 

“You  can  go  down  the  line  — 
sports,  the  media,  white  corporate 
America  —  the  white  guys  still  run  it. 


“It’s  very  easy  for  the  news  media  to 
stand  on  principle  and  say  we  will  de¬ 
cide  who  we  send  out  on  stories  be¬ 
cause  all  our  reporters  are  competent, 
but  that’s  a  simplistic  view. 

“Those  newspapers  that  say  it’s 
wrong  for  the  subject  to  dictate  racial¬ 
ly  what  reporters  should  be  sent  have 
been  guilty  themselves  of  tremendous 
injustices  both  in  their  reporting  of 
African-American  issues  and  in  the 
treatment  of  racial  minorities  within 
their  own  newsrooms.’’ 

Scott-Long,  the  first  black  reporter 
for  the  Associated  Press  and  later  a 
writer  and  editor  for  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  suggested  that  the 
media  realize  that  Lee  “has  his  own 
agenda”  and  that  each  news  organiza- 


“Of  course,  Hollywood  studios  are  always  trying  to 
get  a  sympathetic  writer  assigned  to  stories,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  weVe  been  asked  to  send  anyone  on  the 
basis  of  race,”  Scott  said. 


So  I’m  in  a  position,  with  the  little 
weight  that  1  have,  to  demand  inter¬ 
views  by  black  journalists.” 

One  black  journalist,  David  Ehren- 
stein,  film  critic  for  The  Advocate,  a  Los 
Angeles  gay  and  lesbian  newsmagazine, 
told  E&P  that  he  was  still  waiting  for 
an  answer  to  a  request  made  two 
months  ago  for  an  interview  with  Lee. 

“If  he’s  looking  for  a  black  reporter, 
hey,  here  I  am,”  Ehrenstein  told  E&.P. 
“I’m  not  hiding.” 

The  studio  spokeswoman  said  that 
Ehrenstein’s  request  is  subject  to  Lee’s 
availability  in  Los  Angeles.  The  direc¬ 
tor  spends  most  of  his  time  in  New 
York,  she  added. 

Another  bid  to  interview  Lee  has 
been  made  by  the  Daily  News  of  Los 
Angeles.  Entertainment  editor  Steve 
Clow  said  he  had  not  heard  from  the 
studio  about  the  paper’s  two-week-old 
request. 

“There  was  no  mention  of  race,  but 
if  it  does  come  up  I  would  tell  them 
that  our  policy  is  that  the  subject  does 
not  determine  who  the  interviewer 
will  be,”  Clow  said. 

Austin  Scott-Long,  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  black  staff  members  of  the  main¬ 
stream  media  and  now  acting  chair¬ 
man  of  the  San  Francisco  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Journalism  Department,  faulted 
the  positions  of  both  the  Times  and 
Lee. 


tion  should  “examine  its  own  history 
of  dealing  with  race  and  make  a  deci¬ 
sion  that  is  based  in  part  on  whether 
or  not  to  agree  to  Lee’s  request  for 
black  interviewers.” 

At  the  same  time,  Scott-Long  said 
that  if  Lee  is  seeking  more  sympathetic 
coverage  of  his  projects,  “he  should  be 
more  concerned  about  the  sensitivity 
of  the  reporter  rather  than  his  or  her 
race.  We  all  know  that  extraordinarily 
good,  as  well  as  pretty  bad,  reporters 
come  in  all  colors,  sexes,  and  from  all 
cultures.”  BECT 

Missouri  OKs 
court  cameras 

THE  MISSOURI  SUPREME  Court 
made  state  history  recently  by  allowing 
photography  and  recording  of  legal  argu¬ 
ments  as  part  of  a  two-year  experiment. 

After  the  court  had  heard  four  cases, 
lawyers  and  a  Supreme  Court  judge  gave 
high  marks  to  the  cameras’  unprecedent¬ 
ed  presences  in  Missouri  courts,  saying 
they  weren’t  disruptive. 

The  court  agreed  to  lift  its  rule  ban¬ 
ning  cameras  and  audio  recorders  from 
all  Missouri  courtrooms. 

Just  three  states,  Mississippi,  Indiana, 
and  South  Dakota,  now  have  such 
bans.  —  AP 


Ingersoll  troubled 

AFTER  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS 
forced  him  out  of  the  U.S.  newspaper 
business,  Ralph  Ingersoll  II  is  having  a 
hard  go  of  it  in  the  British  Isles,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  UK  Press  Gazette. 

Ingersoll  in  1989  used  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  his  debt-laden  U.S.  pa¬ 
pers  to  buy  a  50%  stake  in  the  Irish 
Press  Group,  publisher  of  the  Irish  Press. 

Despite  an  injection  of  £1 1  million 
(Irish),  Irish  Press  Newspapers  reported 
losses  increased  this  year  to  £2.7  mil¬ 
lion,  from  £800,000  the  year  before. 

The  papers  are  looking  for  investors, 
and  the  future  of  the  company  is 
“bleak,”  Irish  Press  chairman  Vincent 
Jennings  told  the  magazine. 


AP  raises  rates 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  is  raising 
its  rates  2.5%  next  year. 

The  AP  board  raised  the  general  as¬ 
sessment  to  members  Oct.  22  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York. 

The  increase  is  effective  Jan.  24, 
1993,  and  affects  1,660  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  members  and  5,900  asso¬ 
ciate  members  in  radio  and  television. 

“While  no  price  increase  is  welcome 
in  these  troubled  economic  times,  the 
increase  is  below  the  pevailing  rate  of 
inflation,  it  is  the  smallest  in  six  years 
and,  despite  this,  the  cooperative  con¬ 
tinues  to  innovate  and  develop  new  ser¬ 
vices  that  help  us  all  serve  our  readers 
better,”  said  AP  board  chairman  Frank 
A.  Daniels  Jr.,  who  is  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News 
and  Observer. 

Newspapers  and  broadcast  stations 
have  been  asking  AP  to  do  more  because 
a  three-year  advertising  slump  has  forced 
them  to  cut  costs,  Daniels  said. 

He  said  AP  would  continue  to  seek 
new  revenue  by  selling  services  to  non¬ 
members.  The  1993  budget  calls  for 
$101.9  million,  or  27%  of  revenue,  to 
come  from  non-traditional  sources. 

Higher  assessments  apply  to  all  ser¬ 
vices  to  newspaper  and  broadcast  mem¬ 
bers,  except  financial  market  tabular 
and  audiotex.  AP  planned  to  send  out 
bills  in  early  November. 

The  increase  will  be  combined  with 
the  gradual  shift  to  a  new  assessment 
formula,  which  for  newspapers  is  based 
solely  on  circulation.  Members  not  up 
to  their  assessment  under  the  new  for¬ 
mula  could  see  increases  above  the 
2.5%. 
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McGoff  to  Macomb? 

Union  talks  could  return  former  publisher  —  or  force  an  auction 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

INTENSIFYING  LABOR  TALKS  un¬ 
der  way  at  the  Macomb  Daily  of  Mt. 
Clemens,  Mich.,  and  the  Daily  Tribune 
of  Royal  Oaks,  Mich.,  could  return  for¬ 
mer  owner  John  McGoff  or  force  a  dis¬ 
tress  auction  of  debt-laden  papers. 

A  lawyer  for  McGoff  is  negotiating 
with  representatives  from  five  labor 
unions  for  contract  concessions  that 
would  allow  the  Michigan  financier  to 
regain  control  of  the  papers,  which  he 
sold  in  1987. 

Macomb  Daily  publisher  j.  Gene 
Chambers,  who  has  been  a  business  as¬ 
sociate  of  McGoff,  said  McGoff  and  the 
unions  were  talking  against  a  deadline 
of  Nov.  5,  when  a  mortgage  foreclosure 
court  hearing  is  scheduled. 

In  January,  Chicago-based  Heller  Fi¬ 
nancial  Corp.  filed  suit  against  Adams 
Publishing  Corp.  to  foreclose  its  $43.8 
million  mortgage  on  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers  (E6?P,Feb.  15, 1992,P.  26). 

However,  a  previous  deadline,  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  passed  without  action  from 
Heller,  and  Chambers  said  there  is  con¬ 
cern  the  unions  may  not  be  taking  the 
deadline  seriously. 

“The  talks  are  [going]  too  leisurely.  I 
just  hope  everybody  understands  some¬ 
thing  has  to  be  done,”  Chambers  said. 

The  goal  of  the  talks  was  to  have  had 
a  “friendly  foreclosure”  on  Nov.  5, 
Chambers  said. 

“We’d  like  Heller  to  be  able  to  say, 
‘Yes,  we’re  foreclosing  and  here,  judge, 
is  a  buyer,’  ”  Chambers  said. 


McGoff  would  be  a  better  new  owner 
for  the  unions  than  anyone  who  buys  the 
paper  at  auction.  Chambers  maintained. 

“Whoever  is  going  to  buy  it,  if  they 
buy  it  for  $15,  $20  million,  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  impose  wage  and  work  condi¬ 
tions.  And  they’ll  be  able  to  do  it  —  all 
the  [union]  contracts  are  expired.” 

Chambers  did  not  discuss  what  con¬ 
cessions  McGoff  is  asking,  although  a 
Detroit  Free  Press  story  by  business 
writer  Bernie  Shellum  quoted  Detroit 
Newspaper  Guild  executive  Don  Kum- 
mer  as  saying  McGoff  is  seeking  $1  mil¬ 
lion  in  givebacks. 

Kummer  was  not  available  for  com¬ 
ment,  his  office  said. 

The  return  of  McGoff  to  the  Macomb 


McGoff  denied  the  charges,  and  a 
court  ultimately  ruled  that  the  statute 
of  limitations  had  run  out. 

McGoff  was  also  involved  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  controversy  when  charges  were 
leveled  that  he  had  issued  an  order  to 
run  certain  politically  slanted  stories  at 
each  of  his  newspapers.  He  also  denied 
those  charges. 

McGoff  sold  two  dailies,  along  with 
the  15  Observer  weeklies,  for  $100  mil¬ 
lion  in  1987.  McGoff  is  still  owed  $16 
million  for  the  papers. 

The  buyer,  Adams  Publishing  Corp., 
was  new  to  newspaper  publishing  and 
has  had  a  fairly  rough  time  of  it. 

After  an  ill-considered  attempt  to 
become  regional  papers,  the  Daily  and 


McGoff  sold  two  dailies,  along  with  the  15  Observer 
weeklies,  for  $100  million  in  1987,  when  strato¬ 
spheric  prices  for  newspapers  were  common. 


paper  would  symbolize  a  kind  of  dual  re¬ 
versal  of  fortunes  —  for  the  newspaper 
industry  and  McGoff. 

After  building  a  media  empire  with 
seven  dailies,  25  weeklies  and  several 
broadcast  outlets  in  the  1970s,  McGoff 
was  dogged  by  a  five-year  federal  inves¬ 
tigation  that  culminated  in  1986  with 
the  formal  charge  that  he  had  secretly 
accepted  $11  million  from  South  Africa 
to  buy  the  defunct  Washington  Star  as 
part  of  a  worldwide  propaganda  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  apartheid  government. 


Daily  Tribune  have  had  some  success  as 
rigorously  local  publications. 

Chambers  maintains  that  without  its 
crushing  debt  burden  —  which  is  about 
$62  million  —  the  papers  would  flourish. 

According  to  the  Newspaper  Guild’s 
Kummer,  McGoff  is  proposing  to  pay 
some  interest  on  the  debt  to  Heller  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three  years  of  ownership, 
followed  by  repayment  of  some  princi¬ 
pal  in  later  years. 

A  spokesman  for  Heller  said  the 
company  had  no  comment.  BECT 
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Pittsburgh  Pact 

Scripps  reaches  agreement  to  sell  Press  to  Post'Gazette  owner 


Under  the  terms  of  the  tentative  deal  —  which  includes  the  building  that  houses  both 
newspapers  (pictured  above),  plus  its  aging  presses  —  the  Block  family  will  reportedly 
pay  Scripps  between  $95  million  and  $100  million. 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

DURING  THE  PITTSBURGH  news¬ 
paper  strike,  union  officials  have  often 
accused  E.W.  Scripps  of  plotting  to  kill 
its  junior  partner,  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  so  its  own  Pittsburgh  Press  could 
move  from  afternoon  to  morning  publi¬ 
cation. 

Now  it  may  very  well  happen  that 
the  Post-Gazette  will  become  the  Steel 
City’s  only  daily  newspaper. 

Blade  Communications,  owners  of 
the  Post-Gazette,  reached  agreement 
Oct.  29  to  buy  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Co. 
from  E.W.  Scripps. 

The  deal  is  contingent  on  reaching  a 
contract  agreement  with  Teamster  cir¬ 
culation  workers,  and  ending  the 
longest  newspaper  strike  in  Pittsburgh 
history. 

Negotiations  began  Oct.  30  in  an  op¬ 
timistic  atmosphere. 

Teamster  Local  211  president  Joseph 
Molinero  hailed  the  possible  sale. 

“The  Block  family  has  been  around 
Pittsbugh  for  quite  a  while,”  he  said. 
“They  know  the  city’s  needs,  the  needs 
of  the  advertisers  and  the  needs  of  the 
workers.  That’s  a  plus  for  us,  [as]  against 
outsiders  coming  in.” 

Molinero  and  Teamsters  Interna¬ 
tional  president  Ron  Carey  praised  the 
sale  even  though  the  union  had  assem¬ 
bled  its  own  group  to  make  an  employ¬ 
ee  ownership  bid. 

Their  reaction  was  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  bitterness  that  characterized  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  E.W.  Scripps,  which 
controls  the  joint  operating  agency  that 
manages  business  and  production  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  two  newspapers. 

Many  union  members  demonized 
Press  general  manager  j  immy  Manis 
during  negotiations.  By  contrast, 
William  Block  Sr.  and  other  Blade 
Communications  executives  were  not 
involved  at  all  in  the  labor  negotia¬ 
tions. 

The  Scripps  sale  agreement  puts  a 
Nov.  30  deadline  on  negotiations  with 
the  Teamsters. 

If  labor  contracts  are  not  reached, 
Scripps  said,  the  sales  agreement  would 
lapse,  Scripps  would  cease  financing 


the  Press  Co.  and  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
newspaper  would  fold. 

Teamster  drivers  and  loaders  shut 
down  both  papers  when  they  walked  off 
their  jobs  May  1 7  to  protest  Press  Co. 
plans  to  implement  a  bulk  distribution 
plan  that  would  have  eliminated  450  of 
600  union  jobs. 

Negotiations  have  gone  nowhere, 
both  sides  said.  When  Scripps  put  the 
Press  Co.  up  for  sale  Oct.  2,  it  said  it 
had  reduced  its  demands  to  eventually 
eliminating  209  Teamster  jobs. 

Block  said  the  Post-Gazette,  too,  will 
seek  to  eliminate  the  old  delivery  sys¬ 
tem,  which  relied  on  drivers  dropping 
papers  at  10,000  locations  to  a  youth 
carrier  force  of  4,300. 

In  a  statement  Block  said  the  Post- 
Gazette  could  begin  publishing  within 
two  months. 

Block  said  no  decision  had  been 
made  on  whether  both  papers  would 
continue  to  be  published.  His  state¬ 
ment  pointedly  used  the  plural  for 
newspaper:  “We  feel  a  great  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  restore  metropolitan  journalism 
to  Pittsburgh  and  to  get  the  home 
newspapers  rolling.” 

Still,  shutting  the  afternoon  Press  — 
which  is  the  daily  circulation  leader, 
208,554  to  153,832  —  impressed  most 


observers,  including  a  nervous  Press 
staff,  as  the  most  logical  course  for 
Blade  Communications. 

Full  terms  of  the  sale  —  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  building  that  houses  both 
newspapers,  plus  its  aging  presses  — 
were  not  released.  The  Associated 
Press,  citing  unnamed  Post-Gazette  em¬ 
ployees,  put  the  value  at  $95  million. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  quoting  un¬ 
named  “people  close  to  the  situation,” 
said  the  sale  was  about  $100  million. 

One  unusual  term  was  made  public, 
however,  in  a  memo  to  employees  of 
the  Monterey  (Calif.)  Herald:  As  part  of 
transaction.  Blade  will  give  Scripps  the 
35,400-circulation  California  daily. 

The  memo,  from  “the  executive 
committee  of  Blade  Communications,” 
refers  to  the  Pittsburgh  Press  sale  as  “far 
from  a  sure  thing. 

“This  move  was  not  done  out  of  a 
lack  of  appreciation  for  your  efforts 
over  the  years,”  it  said.  “On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  have  applauded  the  remark¬ 
able  achievements  of  the  Herald’s  staff, 
but  we  must  act  in  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  best  interests  of  Blade  Commu¬ 
nications. 

“Whether  the  Herald  remains  with  our 
company  or  not,  we  thank  you  for  your 
loyal  service  to  the  company.”  BECT 
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Clinton  Win  Means 
No  Rate  Hike 

Iowa  publisher  promised  readers  no  subscription  rate 
increase  if  the  Democrat  won  the  presidency 


by  Debra  Qersh 

NEWSPAPER  ENDORSEMENTS 
usually  simply  tell  the  reader  why  edi¬ 
tors  believe  a  particular  candidate 
should  be  voted  into  office. 

The  1,350-circulation  Villisca  (Iowa) 
Review,  however,  appealed  to  its  read¬ 
ers’  pocketbooks. 

The  weekly’s  publisher  pledged  that 
if  Democrat  Bill  Clinton  won  the 
election,  there  would  be  no  subscrip¬ 
tion  rate  increase,  but  if  President 
George  Bush  were  re-elected,  rates 
would  go  up. 

“That’s  correct  —  what’s  on  the  top 
of  the  front  page,”  publisher  Carolyn 
Cole  Gage  wrote  in  the  Oct.  22  edi¬ 
tion.  “If  the  Clinton-Gore  ticket  wins 
on  Nov.  3,  we  will  not  raise  our  sub¬ 
scription  rates  in  ’93.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Bush-Quayle  win,  rates  will  in¬ 
crease  slightly. 

“Why?”  she  wrote.  “Because  for  the 
past  four  years,  the  survival  chances  for 
small  businesses  and  for  maintaining 
our  quality  of  life  in  rural  America  have 
declined.  A  change  is  needed  —  at  the 
federal  level.” 


Ye  gads!  Dueling 


In  the  same,  signed  edi¬ 
torial,  Gage  also  voiced 
her  stands  on  abortion 
(she  is  pro-choice  but  be¬ 
lieves  it  should  not  even 
be  a  legislative  issue),  the 
state’s  Equal  Rights  Amend¬ 
ment  (she  supports  it),  and 
the  right  to  die  (she  be¬ 
lieves  in  it). 

Ironically,  though.  Gage 
said  the  handful  of  subscrip- 
tion  cancellations  (about 
four)  that  followed  the  edi¬ 
torial  came  not  because  of 
her  positions  on  those  con¬ 
troversial  issues  but,  rather, 
because  some  of  those  in 
the  “relatively  liberal  com¬ 
munity”  thought  her  man¬ 
date  on  rates  was  too  dictatorial. 

Gage,  however,  said  it  was  “kind  of  a 
fun  thing.” 

Proud  of  the  fact  she  is  not  a  journal¬ 
ism  school  graduate.  Gage  added  that, 
since  she  owns  the  paper,  she  does  not 
have  to  worry  about  what  is  proper  or 
improper. 

“1  can  do  what  1  want,”  she  said. 


ite  House  -  no  Increase 

r.  Vfltoco  Review /Stanton  Viking  wtit  miMin  as  they  wv- 


Villisca  Review 


He**"’  ***811  -  a  program  that  works 


The  editorial  also  encouraged  readers 
to  vote.  Quoting  her  Aunt  Thelma, 
“who  lives  on  the  West  Coast  and  has 
raised  nine  children,”  Gage  asserted,  “If 
you  don’t  vote,  don’t  bitch.” 

The  only  snag  to  the  plan  would  have 
been  if  Ross  Perot  had  somehow  scored 
an  election  upset.  In  that  case.  Gage 
said  she  was  not  sure  what  she  would  do 
about  subscription  rates.  HE(S?P 


USA  Today  parody  distributed 


“USA  DECAY,”  A  parody  of  USA  To¬ 
day,  showed  up  in  some  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  vending  boxes,  wrapped  around 
the  genuine  newspaper. 

The  Pledge  of  Resistance,  an  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif.-based  protest  group  has 
opposed  U.S.  policies  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca,  said  it  was  behind  the  prank. 

Mark  Floegel,  a  Washington 
spokesman,  called  the  parody  “more 
of  a  tweaking  than  a  protest”  and  said 
the  purpose  was  to  call  attention  to 
“the  way  media  is  packaged  and  pre¬ 
sented  and  what  stories  are  selected 


and  who  does  the  selecting.” 

The  two-sided,  single-sheet  parody, 
printed  in  black,  white  and  blue,  car¬ 
ried  headlines  such  as:  “War  to  begin 
next  week:  target  to  be  decided  soon” 
and  “Republicans  buy  out  Democratic 
Party.” 

Peter  Prichard,  editor  of  USA  To¬ 
day,  said  he  did  not  have  much  to  say 
about  the  parody. 

“It’s  really  a  kind  of  nothing,  to  be 
honest  with  you.” 

The  Pledge  of  Resistance  said 
copies  were  slipped  into  USA  Today 


coin  boxes  in  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  Boulder,  Colo.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Los  Angeles,  Louisville, 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  Albany,  N.Y., 
Baltimore,  Anchorage,  Orange 
County,  Calif.,  the  Chicago  area, 
and  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Pledge  of  Resistance  gained 
attention  in  1987  when  one  of  its 
members  lost  his  legs  while  kneeling 
in  front  of  a  munitions  train  during 
an  anti-war  protest  at  the  Concord 
Naval  Weapons  Station  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  — AP 
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Calling  511 

Florida  daily  may  be  first  non^phone  company  to  get  approval  to 
use  three-digit  number  for  its  electronic  information  service 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

THE  PALM  BEACH  (Fla.)  Post, 
owned  by  Cox  Enterprises  Inc.,  will  be 
allowed  to  use  a  three-digit  phone 
number  for  its  electronic  information 
service,  the  Florida  Public  Service 
Commission  has  ruled. 

It  is  the  first  commercial  use  of  a 
three-digit  number  by  a  non-telephone 
company,  Jim  McKnight,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  telecommunications  for  Cox 
Enterprises  Inc.,  believes. 

Readers  will  be  able  to  call  the  easily 
remembered  phone  number,  511,  for 
personalized  information,  including 
stock  quotes  and  advertising.  By  punch¬ 
ing  in  a  fax  number,  a  printed  version 
of  the  information  can  be  delivered  in¬ 
stantly. 

The  FPSC  has  agreed  to  allow  only 
the  Palm  Beach  newspaper  to  use  the 
three-digit  number  for  a  two-year  ex¬ 
periment. 

McKnight  said  that  the  paper  was 
given  “pioneer  preference”  because  of 


the  investigation,  negotiating  and  re¬ 
search  Cox  Enterprises  has  pursued 
with  the  phone  company  on  the  use  of 
“N 11”  numbers. 

The  FPSC  has  filings  pending  for 
similar  service  to  the  Ft.  Lauderdale 
SuTi'Sentinel  and  Florida  T oday  in  Mel¬ 
bourne. 

Cox  Enterprises  and  BellSouth  Corp. 
have  recommended  to  the  Information 
Industry  Liaison  Committee,  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  long-distance  telephone  opera¬ 
tors,  to  explore  the  development  of  a 
more  ubiquitous  code,  said  Karen 
Roughton,  media  relations  manager  for 
Bell  South  Corp. 

Now  only  a  limited  list  of  numbers  is 
available,  211,  311,  511, 611,  711,  and 
81 1.  The  issue  would  examine  “abbre¬ 
viated  dialing”  possibilities  that  would 


make  as  many  as  1,000  three-digit  num¬ 
bers  available. 

However,  to  get  to  that  point  would 
“require  massive  software  changes  at 
every  switch,”  Roughton  said. 

At  present,  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  is  considering  other 
issues  in  connection  with  three-digit  ser- 
vices.  However,  on  May  4,  the  FCC 
general  counsel  notified  Southern  Bell 
that  he  saw  no  impediments  to  the  Cox 
request  on  a  “first-come,  first-serve”  ba¬ 
sis. 

Bell  South  is  heading  toward  a 
“first-come,  first  serve”  basis  for  cus¬ 
tomers  applying  for  abbreviated  dial¬ 
ing  capability,  Roughton  said.  The 
phone  company  will  not  be  able  to  ac¬ 
cept  applications  until  state  public  ser¬ 
vice  commissions  look  at  the  issue. 

“Each  state  handles  these  issues  dif¬ 
ferently.  The  use  of  three-digit  numbers 
will  come  about  on  a  state-by-state  ba¬ 
sis,”  Roughton  said. 

Unregulated  local  phone  companies 
wanting  to  offer  the  service  would  have 


to  go  through  the  same  channels  as  any 
other  company  to  be  assigned  a  three- 
digit  code,  Roughton  added. 

Cox  Enterprises,  which  owns  17 
newspapers  in  six  states,  has  applied  for 
similar  services  for  all  those  publica¬ 
tions.  The  states  involved  are  Georgia, 
Texas,  Ohio,  Colorado  and  Arizona. 
Georgia  is  the  only  state  that  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  on  the  request,  to 
be  held  in  December. 

“This  is  the  breakthrough  we’ve  been 
hoping  for  with  the  phone  companies,” 
said  David  E.  Easterly,  president  of  the 
Cox  newspaper  division.  “There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  phone 
companies  were  prepared  to  use  their 
411  information  infrastructure  to  build 
a  host  of  information  services.  Getting 
our  own  three-digit  service  with  the 


ability  to  bill  information  users  will  put 
us  on  a  more  equal  footing.” 

Southern  Bell,  located  in  Florida  and 
Georgia,  has  been  the  only  “Baby  Bell” 
that  seriously  looked  at  Cox’s  request, 
McKnight  said. 

The  ruling  requires  BellSouth 
Corp.’s  Southern  Bell  division  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  newspaper  with  the  same 
billing  system  it  uses  for  its  41 1  and  911 
information  services. 

Calls  to  the  511  number  will  be 
billed  and  collected  by  the  telephone 
company  through  consumers’  monthly 
local  telephone  bills. 

By  dialing  511,  customers  will  be 
billed  a  flat  rate  of  25(£  or  500  for  the 
service.  This  is  an  advantage  over  the 
900  or  976  numbers  that  can  add  up  to 
$4.00  or  $5.00  a  call,  said  McKnight. 

The  service  will  not  begin  until  early 
1993,  he  said.  The  phone  company 
needs  time  to  reprogram  its  West  Palm 
Beach  area  lines  so  that  511  calls  will 
be  directed  to  the  paper. 

The  Palm  Beach  Post  currently  has 
an  audiotex  system  in  place  that  pro¬ 
vides  “basic  weather  and  sports  scores,” 
McKnight  said.  Volume  is  less  than 
100,000  calls  a  month,  and  uses  a  local 
seven-digit  exchange  number. 

McKnight  said  the  service  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  now  that  the  three-digit  num¬ 
ber  has  been  assigned  the  newspaper. 

Tom  Giuffrida,  publisher  of  the 
Post,  said  that  the  paper  would  not 
charge  for  the  audiotex  services  now 
being  offered  for  free,  but  other  infor¬ 
mation  could  be  offered  over  the 
three-digit  line. 

The  expanded  service  will  provide 
“highly  personalized  information  ser¬ 
vices”  in  either  voice  or  fax  formats,  he 
said.  Readers  will  be  able  to  select  from 
five  to  10  items  that  have  been  contin¬ 
uously  updated. 

The  expanded  electronic  services 
will  be  promoted  in  all  sections  of  the 
paper,  Giuffrida  said. 

He  noted  that  classified  and  retail 
ads  could  be  available  on  the  electronic 
service  before  they  are  published  in  the 
newspaper,  and  could  stay  in  the  data¬ 
base  for  extended  periods.  BEOT 


“This  is  the  breakthrough  we’ve  been  hoping  for 
with  the  phone  companies,”  said  David  E.  Easterly, 
president  of  the  Cox  newspaper  division. 
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Endorsement  Addendum 

Updated  list  of  who  newspapers  endorsed  for  president; 
original  list  from  E&P  poll  appeared  in  Oct.  24  issue 


BEFORE  ENDORSING  GOV.  Bill 
Clinton  of  Arkansas,  the  last  time  time 
the  New  York  Daily  News  endorsed  a 
Democrat  was  Franklin  Delano  Roo¬ 
sevelt  in  1940. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner,  like¬ 
wise,  broke  20  years  of  presidential  Re¬ 
publicanism  to  back  Clinton. 

They  exemplified  newspapers’ 
strong — and  highly  unusual — leaning 
to  the  Democratic  candidate  this  year. 

As  it  turned  out,  newspapers  pretty 
fairly  reflected  the  mood  of  voters,  who 
turned  President  George  Bush  out  of  of¬ 
fice  by  a  wide  margin  and  ended  a  12- 
year  Republican  lock  on  the  White 
House. 

According  to  late  responses  to  E6?P’s 


Quadrennial  Poll  of  presidential  en¬ 
dorsements  and  to  information  gath¬ 
ered  independently,  Clinton  accelerat¬ 
ed  his  lead  in  endorsements  in  the  week 
before  Election  Day. 

A  final  tally  gave  Clinton  183  daily 
newspaper  endorsements,  reflecting 
combined  circulation  of  17.5  million, 
to  Bush’s  138  endorsements  from  pa¬ 
pers  with  total  circulation  of  9.9  mil¬ 
lion.  Four  papers,  including  the 
180,216-circulation  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Herald- American,  endorsed  indepen¬ 
dent  candidate  Ross  Perot,  the  Texas 
billionaire. 

E&P  originally  reported  (Oct.  24,  P.  9) 
Clinton  with  149  endorsements.  Bush 
with  121  and  Perot  with  one.  The  latest 


count  included  880  papers. 

The  majority  of  papers — predomi¬ 
nantly  small  and  medium  in  size  but  in¬ 
cluding  two  of  the  biggest,  USA  Today 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal — made  no 
endorsement.  Those  failing  to  endorse 
numbered  559  papers  representing  over 
22.9  million  circulation. 

Though  weeklies  are  not  included  in 
the  poll,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  York 
County  Coast  Star,  the  12,900-circula¬ 
tion  local  weekly  in  Bush’s  vacation 
hometown  of  Kennebunkport,  Maine, 
broke  20  years  of  presidential  neutrality 
and  endorsed  Clinton.  Likewise,  the 
nation’s  largest  alternative  weekly,  the 
Village  Voice  of  New  York,  backed  Clin¬ 
ton.  —  George  Gameau 


Daily  newspapers 
endorsing  Clinton 

ALABAMA 

The  Decatur  Daily 

CALIFORNIA 

San  Bemadino  Sun 
San  Francisco  Examiner 

COLORADO 

Denver  Post 

CONNECTICUT 

Greenwich  Time 
Hartford  Courant 
Stamford  Advocate 

FLORIDA 

Lakeland  Ledger 
Palm  Beach  Post 
St.  Petersburg  Times 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  Constitution 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer 

IDAHO 

Idaho  Falls  Post  Register 

IOWA 

Des  Moines  Register 


KANSAS 

Wichita  Eagle 

KENTUCKY 

Lexington  Herald-Leader 

LOUISIANA 

Shreveport  Times 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City  Star 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park  Press 
Central  Jersey  Home  News 
Hackensack  Record 
Newark  Star-Ledger 
North  Jersey  Herald  and  News 
Trenton  Times 

NEW  YORK 

Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers 
Middletown  Times  Herald-Record 
New  York  Times 
New  York  Daily  News 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Minot  Daily  News 

OHIO 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Greensboro  News  &  Record 

VIRGINIA 

Potomac  News 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham  Herald 

Daily  newspapers 
endorsing  Bush 

ARIZONA 

Tucson  Daily  Territorial 

CALIFORNIA 

Antelope  Valley  Press 

DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Washington  Times 

FLORIDA 

Florida  Times-Union 
New  Smyrna  Beach  Observer 
Orlando  Sentinel 

GEORGIA 

Brunswick  News 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 


NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque  Journal 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  Post 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha  World-Herald 

OHIO 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Carlisle  Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville  News 

TEXAS 

Houston  Post 
Houston  Chronicle 

Daily  newspapers 
endorsing  Perot 

MINNESOTA 

Red  Wing  Republican  Eagle 

MISSOURI 

Columbia  Daily  Tribune 

NEW  YORK 

Syracuse  Herald- American 
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In  Brief 


News  Corp.  lowers  debt  offering 

NEWS  CORP.  LTD.  reduced  its  debt  offering  to  $850  mil¬ 
lion,  from  $1  billion,  because  of  “recent  volatility  in  the  U.S. 
debt  market.” 

The  Australian-based  company  said  the  reduction  would 
not  impact  its  overall  debt  restructuring  strategy,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  offering  of  40  million  shares  worth  nearly  $700 
million. 

The  company  expects  to  use  net  proceeds  of  at  least  $1.5 
billion,  including  $185  million  from  the  sale  of  the  San  Anto¬ 
nio  Express-News  to  Hearst  Corp.,  to  repay  bank  debt. 

The  debt  offering  includes  $550  million  in  9Ys%  senior 
notes  due  Oct.  15,  1999,  and  $300  million  in  10‘/8%  senior 
debentures  due  Oct.  15,  2012. 

The  credit  rating  company  Standard  &  Poors  rated  the 
debt  offers  double-B-plus. 

S&P  also  raised  the  rating  to  double-B-plus  on  $400  mil¬ 
lion  in  outstanding  senior  debt  of  News  America  Holdings. 

Pennant  yields  single-copy  high 

THE  ATLANTA  BRAVES  pennant-winning  ways  helped 
the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  set  a  record  for  daily  single- 
copv  sales. 

When  the  Braves  clinched  the  National  League  title  Oct. 
14  for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  the  Journal-Constitution — 
with  a  265-point,  Page  One  headline,  “Oh  Yes,” — set  an  all- 
time  single-copy  sales  record  the  next  day:  362,600. 

The  press  run  included  an  extra  48,000  copies  to  meet 
heavy  demand  after  the  presses  had  finished  their  original  run. 

Alas,  Ted  Turner’s  Braves  fell  in  the  World  Series  to  the 
Toronto  Blue  Jays,  four  games  to  two. 

Zuckerman  hires  PR  boss 

MORTIMER  ZUCKERMAN,  WHO  has  not  yet  taken  con¬ 
trol  of  the  bankrupt  New  York  Daily  News,  has  hired  a  public 
relations  person  to  put  a  positive  spin  on  all  his  publications. 

Sherri  S.  Rollins,  a  former  Republican  and  corporate  flak, 
takes  the  job  of  senior  vice  president-communications  in 
charge  of  the  Daily  News,  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  and 
The  Atlantic. 

Most  of  Zuckerman’s  business  holdings  are  in  real  estate. 

A  Virginia  native,  Rollins,  34,  was  assistant  to  President 
Bush  for  public  liaison  and  intergovernmental  affairs,  and 
held  PR  jobs  for  ABC  News,  Washington,  D.C.,  developer 
Oliver  Carr  Co.,  the  department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De¬ 
velopment  and  election  campaigns  for  Presidents  Bush  and 
Reagan. 

Zuckerman  has  won  bankruptcy  court  approval  for  his 
takeover  of  the  money-losing  Daily  News,  and  is  expected  to 
close  the  deal  by  the  end  of  November,  despite  opposition 
from  167  typographical  union  workers  whose  lifetime  job 
guarantees  are  threatened,  and  the  lack  of  an  agreement  with 
the  Newspaper  Guild  local,  whose  over  500  employees  make 
it  the  paper’s  biggest  union.  The  key  blue-collar  unions  have 
already  ratified  contracts  with  Zuckerman. 
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1  U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  ClosingQuotes) 

Stock 

11/03/92  10/27/92 

11/05/91 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

10.875 

10.875 

7.875 

A.H.BeloCorp.(NY) 

43.75 

45.00 

27.00 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

447.00 

432.00 

406.00 

CentralNewspaperslnc.  (NY) 

22.125 

21.50 

19.50 

DowJones&Q).  Inc.  (NY) 

29.00 

29.125 

24.75 

GannettCo.  Inc.  (NY) 

51.50 

51.125 

39.375 

KnightRidderInc.  (NY) 

57.625 

56.375 

47.75 

Lee  Enterprises  inc.  (N  Y) 

33.125 

32.125 

22.75 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

19.125 

19.00 

16.625 

Media  General  Inc.  ( AM ) 

16.00 

16.00 

21.00 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)  * 

27.50 

27.75 

22.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

27.75 

24.75 

20.375 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

16.75 

16.75 

14.25 

Pulitzer  PublishingCo.  (OTC) 

33.50 

32.00 

21.50 

E.W.ScrippsCo.(NY) 

24.625 

24.00 

20.625 

TimesMirrorCo.  (NY) 

30.625 

30.50 

28.625 

TribuneCo.(NY) 

46.50 

46.00 

36.00 

Washington  PostCo.  (NY) 

*3forl  stock  split 

224.00 

221.25 

187.25 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1  Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Stock  Quotes) 

Stock 

11/03/92 

10/27/92 

11/05/91 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

12.25 

11.75 

11.00 

Hollinger  Iik.  (a) 

11.375 

11.75 

12.75 

(^uebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

16.25 

16.25 

10.0625 

Reuters  (c) 

55.875 

57.25 

51.375 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

15.50 

15.75 

16.00 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

13.625 

12.75 

15.625 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

16.375 

16.25 

14.50 

TorStarCoip.  (a) 

23.25 

23.25 

22.00 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

3.59 

3.73 

3.80 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

37.625 

34.25 

24.25 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Doilais 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24, 1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15, 1992 

1  Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  COTnparty  Irrc. 

Maxwell  man  charged 

ONE  OF  ROBERT  Maxwell’s  former  finance  directors  has 
been  charged  with  conspiring  to  defraud  35  banks  that 
loaned  money  to  Maxwell’s  publishing  company. 

Robert  Bunn,  46,  is  accused  of  illegally  pledging  stock  as 
security  for  loans  to  a  third  party,  in  breach  of  loans  agree¬ 
ments  to  Maxwell  Communication  Corp.  PLC. 

Bunn,  who  was  freed  on  bond,  is  scheduled  to  appear  at  a 
Dec.  1  hearing,  with  Maxwell’s  sons  Kevin  and  Ian  and  U.S. 
businessman  Larry  Trachtenberg. 

The  government  has  charged  the  latter  three  with  plun¬ 
dering  MCC  employee  pension  funds.  — AP 
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Park  acquires 
radio  station 

PARK  COMMUNICATIONS  Inc.  ac¬ 
quired  has  acquired  radio  stations 
WNLS-AM  and  WTNT-FM  in  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Fla.,  the  21st  and  22nd  stations 
in  the  Park  radio  group. 

Park,  headquartered  in  Ithaca,  N.Y., 
owns  and  operates  eight  television  sta¬ 
tions  and  141  newspaper  publications 
in  23  states,  as  well  as  radio  stations  in 
eleven  other  markets. 

Youth  carrier 
bill  advances 
in  Pa.  House 

A  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  House 
panel  approved  a  bill  to  allow  1 1  -year- 
olds  to  deliver  newspapers  at  5  a.m. 

The  House  Labor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  voted  19-1  to  send  the  bill  to 
the  full  House.  The  measure  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  June  1991. 

The  proposal  would  amend  the 
1915  labor  law  that  prohibits  children 
under  12  from  delivering  newspapers. 


The  existing  law  also  bans  delivery  by 
children  before  6  a.m. 

“The  carrier  needs  to  get  on  his  or 
her  route  by  5:30,”  said  Grover  Friend, 
president  of  Calkins  Newspapers  in 
Levittown,  Pa. 

Friend  said  38  other  states  either 
have  no  restrictions  or  allow  delivery 
to  begin  at  5  a.m.  The  proposal,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Sen.  Edwin  Holl  (R-Mont- 
gomery),  would  bring  Pennsylvania 
“into  the  mainstream,”  Friend  said. 

Rep.  Jere  Strittmatter,  R-Lancaster, 
the  only  committee  member  to  vote 
against  the  bill,  said  the  dark,  early- 
morning  streets  could  be  unsafe  for 
children.  — AP 

New  S.C.  weekly 

A  SOUTH  CAROLINA  publishing 
family,  the  Bellunes,  have  started  a 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Lexington 
County  Chronicle. 

The  first  edition  of  the  broadsheet, 
which  will  be  published  on  Wednes¬ 
days,  hit  the  streets  on  Oct.  7.  The 
newspaper  will  be  mailed  third  class  to 
10,000  homes.  Publisher  MacLeod 
Bellune  has  applied  for  a  second-class 


mailing  permit  and  the  annual  sub¬ 
scription  price  is  $16  a  year. 

The  staff  consists  of  family  members 
MacLeod  Bellune,  her  husband  and 
editor  Jerry  Bellune,  son  and  managing 
editor  Mark,  and  son  and  circulation 
director  David. 

Alternative 
weekly  launched 

A  NEW  ALTERNATIVE  weekly 
newspaper  aimed  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
downtown  workers  who  want  a  differ¬ 
ent  spin  on  the  news  published  its  first 
edition  on  Sept.  30. 

The  Free  Times  is  seeking  to  fill  the 
void  left  when  another  alternative 
weekly,  the  Cleveland  Edition  ceased 
publication  on  May  31. 

Cindy  Barber,  associate  publisher, 
said  the  Free  Times  would  be  more 
timely  than  a  magazine,  with  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  news. 

Two  other  new  local  weeklies  have 
sprung  up  this  year.  City  Reports  and  the 
River  Burns.  The  Plain  Dealer  is  the 
city’s  only  daily  paper.  —  AP 


FREE  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  MATERIALS 

W’hal  did  a  million  homeowners  ha\e 
in  common  durinii  ihe  winlers  ol' 
|yS7-  91'.’  They  all  sLiUered  from  ihe 
mess  and  nuisance  of  Iro/en.  broken  • 
pipes.  The  good  news'.’  \'oii  can  help 
your  readers  a\ oid  this  mess. 

Non-eommereial  consumer 
in  format  ioru>l,i:essing  v\  hat  people  can 
do  to  prex  ent  fro/en  pipes  is  ax  ailable 
FREE  Just  mail  us  the  form  below. 
Or.  if  you  need  information  about  any 
other  insurance-related  subjeet.  give 
us  a  call.  We  would  be  glad  to  help. 


j  Please  send  me  the  following  “Prevent  Frozen  Pipes”  information: 
j _ Press  release/general  information 

j _ “Prevent  Frozen  Pipes”  brochures.  (You  may  want  to  offer  these 

[  to  your  readers.  We’ll  provide  copies  at  no  cost.  We’ll  send  you 
■  quantities,  or  you  may  ask  readers  to  write  us  directly.) 

I  Quantity  needed: _ 

I _ Public  service  advertisements 

j  Name _ Newspaper _ 

I  Address _ _ 

j  City _ State _ ^ZIP _ 

I  Mail  to:  Frozen  Pipes,  Public  Relations  Dept. 

I  State  Farm  Insurance 

I  One  State  Farm  Plaza  For  Information  Call: 

I  Bloomington,  IL  61710-0001  (309)766-2063 

I  Suite  Farm  Fire  and  Casualty  Company  Home  Office:  Bloomington.  Illinois 


Help  Your  Readers  Prevent 
A  Frozen  Pipe  Mess 
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Indicted 

Chicago  Sun-Times  stringer  charged  with  196  counts  of  sexual 
misconduct;  newspaper  plans  to  review  its  hiring  practices 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

BRED  CHJCAGO  SUN-TIMES  sports 
clerk  and  stringer  Peter  Anding  was  in¬ 
dicted  on  196  felony  counts  relating  to 
sexual  misconduct  with  high  school 
male  athletes. 

New  in  the  indictments  were  allega¬ 
tions  that  Anding,  27,  had  sex  with 
some  of  the  athletes  and  that  he  ab¬ 
ducted  and  sexually  assaulted  a  15 -year- 
old  student  at  knifepoint. 

Prosecutors  said  Anding  —  whose 
bylined  features  ran  frequently  on  the 
sports  pages  —  used  his  position  at  the 
Sun-Times  to  have  sex  with  the  ath¬ 
letes  themselves  or  to  arrange  encoun¬ 
ters  with  prostitutes  that  he  would 
watch  and  often  videotape. 

Cook  County  State’s  Attorney  Jack 
O’Malley  said  Anding’ s  victims  were 
1 5  football  or  basketball  players,  rang¬ 
ing  in  age  from  15  to  18,  from  13  public 


and  parochial  schools  in  Chicago  and 
its  suburbs. 

Anding  had  sex  with  about  half  of 
the  teen-aged  boys,  O’Malley  said. 

The  indictments  were  handed  up 
Oct.  20,  about  three  weeks  after  And¬ 
ing  had  been  arrested  in  the  newsroom 
of  the  Sun-Times  (E&P,  Oct.  3,  1992, 
P.  12). 

Among  the  crimes  Anding  is 
charged  with  are  aggravated  criminal 
sexual  assault,  manufacture  and  posses¬ 
sion  of  child  pornography,  child  abduc¬ 
tion  and  aggravated  kidnapping.  Prose¬ 
cutors  say  he  faces  100  years  in  prison  if 
convicted  on  all  charges. 

Authorities  say  Anding  has  con¬ 
fessed  to  more  than  150  criminal  inci¬ 
dents  with  teen-aged  boys. 

An  immediate  concern,  O’Malley 
said,  is  that  the  athletes  may  have  con¬ 
tracted  AIDS  from  Anding  himself  or 


from  the  street  prostitutes  Anding  pro¬ 
cured  for  some  of  the  sexual  encoun¬ 
ters. 

Anding  himself  has  apprently  not 
been  tested  for  AIDS,  according  to  his 
attorney. 

The  revelation  that  Anding  had  sex 
with  the  athletes  themselves  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  arranging  the  encounters  with 
prostitutes  raises  more  questions  about 
the  liability  of  the  Sun-Times. 

Officials  at  the  newspaper  had  no 
comment  on  the  indictments,  and  have 
said  relatively  little  about  the  case  since 
Anding’s  arrest  Sept.  25. 

The  biggest  quesion  is  how  Anding 
—  who  had  a  criminal  record  of  sexual¬ 
ly  assaulting  boys  —  was  not  only  hired 
by  the  Sun-Times,  but  given  a  job  that 
put  him  in  contact  with  teen-agers  ea¬ 
ger  to  impress  a  sportswriter. 

Anding  was  convicted  in  1984  of  de¬ 
viate  sexual  assault  stemming  from  an 


incident  in  which  lie  used  a  knife  to 
force  a  15-year-old  boy  to  submit  to  a 
sexual  act.  Free  while  appealing  that 
sentence,  Anding  was  arested  again  in 
1985  on  a  similar  charge. 

Still  free,  he  began  writing  high 
school  sports  stories  for  the  Sun-Times 
on  a  free-lance  basis  in  1986. 

Anding  was  sent  to  prison  in  1987 
after  pleading  guilty  to  kidnapping.  He 
was  released  in  April  1990. 

In  June  1990,  he  began  writing  for 
the  Sun-Times  again,  explaining  the 
time  away  by  saying  he  had  returned  to 
college. 

The  Sun-Times  frequently  published 
Anding’s  byline,  with  the  identifier 
“staff  writer.’’  A  computer  search 
turned  up  145  bylined  articles,  nearly 
half  of  them  in  1992,  reported  Michael 
Miner,  media  critic  of  The  Reader,  the 
Chicago  alternative  weekly. 


Numerous  high  school  coaches  have 
said  they  and  their  players  believed  he 
was  a  full-time  sportswriter  who  could 
favorably  influence  a  player’s  career. 

Anding  was  hired  frill  time  as  a  sports 
agate  clerk  on  the  paper  this  June  22. 

The  Sun-Times  has  revealed  that 
Anding  never  filled  out  a  routine  job 
application  form  that  asks  about  felony 
convictions. 

The  Sun-Times  also  acknowledged 
that  its  prep  sports  supervisor,  Taylor 
Bell,  had  received  two  phone  calls  com¬ 
plaining  of  Anding’s  behavior  toward 
high  school  athletes  when  he  was  a 
free-lancer. 

One  came  from  a  coach  who  said  a 
student’s  parents  were  complaining 
that  Anding  was  “harassing”  their  boy 
with  frequent  phone  calls. 

Another  time  a  mother  called  Bell  to 
say  she  was  concerned  about  the  inordi¬ 
nate  interest  Anding  was  taking  in  her 
son.  According  to  the  paper,  however, 
Anding  met  with  the  mother  who 
called  Bell  to  say  “she  approved  of  the 
relationship.” 

“I  had  absolutely  no  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  anything  that  we  now  know  has 
happened,”  Bell  told  his  newspaper. 

In  a  statement  to  his  newspaper, 
Sun-Times  editor  and  executive  vice 
president  Dennis  A.  Britton  said  the 
paper  had  never  before  checked  editori¬ 
al  employees  for  a  criminal  record. 

The  Anding  incident  has  prompted  a 
review  of  editorial  hiring  practices,  said 
Jim  Artz,  senior  vice  president  of  hu¬ 
man  resources.  BECT 

Memorial  fund 

NEW  MASS  MEDIA  Inc.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  weekly  papers  in  western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  memorial  fund  in  the  name  of 
Judith  Hart  Fournier,  free-lance 
news/feature  writer  stabbed  to  death  by 
her  former  live-in  boyfriend  Sept.  15. 

The  fund  will  benefit  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Learning  Center  for  Women  in 
Transition,  a  battered  women’s  shel¬ 
ter/crisis  center  in  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Numerous  high  school  coaches  have  said  they  and 
their  players  believed  he  was  a  fulhtime  sportswriter 
who  could  favorably  influence  a  player^s  career. 
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Skewed  judgment? 

Columnist  Mike  Royko  blasts  competitor’s  news  judgment  in 
playing  up  Ditka  poll  more  than  employee  accused  of  sex  crimes 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  COLUMNIST 
Mike  Royko  skewered  his  old  employer 
by  contrasting  the  way  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  played  a  sportswriter’s  “open  let¬ 
ter”  to  football  coach  Mike  Ditka  and 
its  story  on  the  sex  crimes  indictment 
of  a  former  sportswriter. 

In  an  Oct.  22  column,  Royko  noted 
that  an  “open  letter”  the  day  before 
from  Sun-Times  sports  columnist  Jay 
Mariotti  to  Chicago  Bears  coach  Mike 
Ditka  had  been  heavily  promoted  in 
the  paper. 

Skyboxes  with  Mariotti’s  picture  pro¬ 
moted  the  column  on  the  front  and 
back  pages  of  the  tabloid. 

The  column  —  which  suggested  Dit- 
ka’s  recent  behavior  was  so  “lunatic”  he 


should  consider  quitting  —  was  further 
promoted  by  a  telephone  poll  asking 
readers  whether  the  coach  should  quit. 

By  contrast  —  Royko  also  noted  — 
there  were  no  skyboxes  promoting  a 
story  the  same  day  about  Peter  Anding, 
the  former  Sun-Times  sports  clerk  and 
stringer  who  is  accused  of  using  his  po¬ 
sition  at  the  newspaper  to  have  sexual 
encounters  with  male  high  school  ath¬ 
letes.  (See  story  on  facing  page.) 

Anding  was  indicted  on  196  felony 
counts  ranging  from  aggravated  sexual 
assault  to  manufacture  of  child  pornog¬ 
raphy  to  aggravated  kidnapping. 

“So  here  we  have  two  different  ap¬ 
proaches  to  two  different  news  stories,” 
Royko  wrote. 

“In  one  story,  a  football  coach  calls 
sportswriters  ‘sonofabitches.’  So  a  sports 


columnist  questions  the  mental  and 
emotional  stability  of  the  football 
coach  and  suggests  that  he  either  re¬ 
form  or  quit  his  job  and  abandon  his 
life’s  work. 

“This  is  considered  so  newsworthy  it 
is  promoted  on  the  front  page,  the  back 
page,  and  even  on  the  page  where  the 
story  about  the  accused  sex  offender  ap¬ 
pears. 

“However,  a  convicted  sex  offender 
who  wrote  sports  stories  for  the  same 
paper  is  indicted  on  almost  200  felony 
charges  and  that  is  not  worthy  of  front¬ 
page  treatment. 

“Nor  does  Page  One  carry  the  warn¬ 
ing  to  teen-age  athletes  that  they  might 
have  become  infected  with  AIDS  as  a 

(See  Royko  on  page  35) 
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Newspeople  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Melissa  Qitter 


M«l  Opolowsky,  senior  managing 
editor  for  the  PresS'Enterprise  in  River¬ 
side,  Calif.,  has  been  promoted  to  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Thomas  J.  Wafor  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Copley  Newspapers’  Los  Ange¬ 
les  group,  has  been  named  publisher. 
He  succeeds  Boriram  E.  Winrew, 

who  is  retiring. 

Nolan  Finloy,  state  editor  for  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  has  been  promoted  to  busi¬ 
ness  editor. 

Earlier,  Finley  was  city  editor  and  a 
reporter  for  the  News  and  worked  for 
the  Citizen-Patriot,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Stovo  Koskovich,  who  has  cov¬ 
ered  banking  and  personal  finance  for 
the  News,  was  named  deputy  business 
editor. 

Kaskovich  has  been  a  reporter  for  the 
Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram,  the 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  Times-Union  and  the 
Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  News  Press. 

Pot  McCooghon,  day  city  editor  in 
Detroit,  was  appointed  state  editor. 

McCaughan  previously  was  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press, 
the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  the 
Michigan  Chronicle  and  the  Niagara 
Gazette  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

Thomas  E.  Engloman,  formerly  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Dow  Jones 
Newspaper  Fund,  has  been  named  asso¬ 
ciate  dean  and  director  of  development 
and  alumni  affairs  of  the  School  of 
Communications  and  Theater  at  Tem¬ 
ple  University,  Philadelphia. 

David  Moalosiao,  a  news  artist  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  joined  the 
graphics  desk  at  the  New  York  Times. 


Charlos  Coopor,  former  senior  vice 
president  and  editor  of  the  Houston  Post 
and  editorial  director  of  MediaNews 
Group,  becomes  editor  of  the  Hayward 
Review  in  California,  and  will  also  serve 
as  managing  editor/production  of 
Alameda  Newspaper  Group,  the  paper’s 
parent  company. 

Pole  Wovurski,  executive  news 
editor  of  the  defunct  National  Sports 
Daily  and  earlier  at  the  Morning  News 
Tribune,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  now  is  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor  of  the  Alameda  News¬ 
paper  Group. 

Grog  Hofdahl,  circulation  director  at 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  has 
moved  to  the  Rockford  Register  Star  in 
Illinois. 

Stovon  Jonos-D'Agosrino,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Worcester  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal  in  Massachusetts,  now  is 
editor. 

N.  Chrislioa  And«  »rson,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Orange  County 
Register,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  has  been 
named  executive  vice  president  and  as¬ 
sociate  publisher. 

John  Schooler,  vice  president  of 
circulation,  was  appointed  executive 
vice  president  and  general  manager. 

Teaale  Kats,  managing  editor  at 
the  Register,  becomes  general  manager. 

Jack  Hammoad,  formerly  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York-based  trucking 
company  Landstar  System  Inc.,  now  is 
vice  president,  legal,  for  the  Providence 
(R.l.)  Journal  Co. 

MIchaol  Issacs,  director  of  devel¬ 
opment,  regulatory  and  legal  affairs  in 
Providence,  was  promoted  to  corporate 


director  for  government  affairs  and 
public  policy  for  the  Journal  Co.’s  print 
and  electronic  business. 

Mark  Ryan,  director  of  risk  man¬ 
agement  and  contract  administration, 
will  broaden  his  legal  responsibilities 
for  the  company. 

Kovin  Mlllor,  south  Palm  Beach 
County  bureau  chief  for  the  Palm  Beach 
Post,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  has  been 
named  executive  business  editor. 

Roborl  Douglas,  who  has  been  ex¬ 
ecutive  business  editor,  will  write  a  reg¬ 
ular  column  about  business  issues  for 
the  Post. 

VinconI  MIchaol  Volvo,  who 

worked  for  the  Connecticut  State  News 
Bureau  and  was  executive  editor  of  the 
defunct  Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald,  has 
been  named  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Commercial  Record,  a  weekly  business 
newspaper  in  South  Windsor,  Conn. 

Julio  Moizgor,  assignment  editor/ 
days  and  features  editor  with  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  managing  editor. 

Roh  Eloy,  assignment  editor/ 
nights,  assumes  the  post  of  metro 
editor. 

Josh  Kaufman  moves  from  the 
copy  desk  to  become  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

Jill  KIrsch,  op  -ed  editor,  joins  the 
copy  desk. 

Gonova  Ovorholsor,  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  has  been 
elected  treasurer  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  and  will  be¬ 
come  the  organization’s  president  in 
1996. 
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Obituaries 


William  T.  Amo«,  83,  former  editor 
of  the  Sidney  Daily  News  in  Ohio,  died 
Oct.  2  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Amos  was  a  third-generation  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Amos  Newspaper  Publishing 
family,  and  also  served  as  editor  of 
Linn’s  Stamp  News. 

J.  Harry  Andarson,  87,  former  editor 
of  the  Newark  (N.J.)  News,  died  Sept. 
25  in  Chatham,  N.J. 

Anderson  also  was  state  editor,  city 
editor  and  metropolitan  editor  for  the 
News,  and  worked  at  other  papers  in 
New  Jersey,  including  the  Bayonne 
Evening  News,  the  Bayonne  Times  and 
the  Jersey  Observer  of  Hoboken. 

Edward  D.  Ball,  88,  war  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Associated  Press,  died 
Oct.  7. 

Ball  worked  for  the  AP  in  Atlanta, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  New  York. 

Charles  C.  Chase,  76,  retired  vice 
president  of  operations  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  died  Oct.  8. 

John  Downing,  40,  an  assistant  city 
editor  at  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  died  of  res¬ 
piratory  failure  Sept.  30. 

Orrin  Kent  Elslad,  59,  a  retired 
printer  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  in 
Denver,  died  Oct.  5. 

Mason  Tappan  Goedeneugh,  82, 

cartoonist  for  the  defunct  Boston  Tran' 
script  and  later  for  Hearst  Newspapers, 
died  Oct.  5  in  Bedford,  Mass. 

Jerome  Gordon,  75,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  distributor  for  the  Washington 
Post,  died  of  a  heart  ailment  Oct.  18  in 
North  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Boh  Harrington,  42,  cabaret  critic 
and  feature  writer  for  the  New  York 
Post,  died  of  complications  from  AIDS 
Oct.  19. 

Mark  Hawkins,  82,  an  essayist  whose 
work  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  the  New  York  Times  and 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  died  Oct.  7  in  San 
Francisco. 

George  C.  Keyes,  68,  a  former 
newspaper  publisher  and  state  legis¬ 
lator  in  Oklahoma,  died  of  cancer  Oct.  7. 


Keyes  was  publisher  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  papers  his  family  established  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  including  the 
Oklahoma  County  News,  the  Harrah 
Herald  and  the  Choctaw-Nicoma  Park 
Free  Press. 

He  later  served  two  terms  in  the 
state  House  of  Representatives,  and 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  but  did 
not  serve  because  of  a  federal  court 
reapportionment  of  the  district. 

Ralph  Johanning,  88,  a  retired  artist 
for  the  St.  Louis  Post'Dispatch  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  died  Oct.  5  in  St. 
Louis. 

Andrew  W.  Lin,  76,  former  wartime 
reporter  for  the  Central  News  Agency 
of  China  and  later  editor  of  the  China 
Daily  News,  died  of  cancer  Oct.  8. 

John  P.  McGee,  reporter  and  editor 
for  the  New  York  Daily  News,  died 
Oct.  14. 

Richard  McCermIck,  66,  an  editor 
with  United  Press  International,  died  of 
cancer  Oct.  19  in  New  York. 

Frank  P.  Mead,  55,  co-publisher  of 
the  Morning  News  and  the  Erie  Daily 
Times  in  Pennsylvania,  died  of  cancer 
Sept.  28. 

Lester  Procter,  75,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clay  Times-Joumal  in  Al¬ 
abama,  died  Oct.  9. 

Martha  Buttrick  Rogers,  87,  former 
publisher  of  the  Lawrence  Eagk'Tribune 
in  Massachusetts,  died  Oct.  16. 


Alvin  Z.  Rosenfeld,  73,  former  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  newspapers 
and  television,  died  of  cancer  Oct.  10 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Rosenfeld  worked  for  the  United 
Press  during  World  War  11  and  later 
covered  the  Middle  East  for  the  New 
York  Post,  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  the  Washington  Post  and  NBC 
News. 

Gerl  Sherwood,  who  worked  for 
Capitol  News  Service  in  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  and  Senior  Spectrum  newspa¬ 
pers,  died  of  cancer  Sept.  19. 

Russell  Smith,  72,  who  worked  for 
the  Journal  Review  of  Crawfordsville, 
Ind.,  died  Oct.  2. 

Eric  Sandahl,  69,  an  editor  for  the 
Meridan  Record  in  Connecticut  and  the 
Spokesman  Newspapers  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  died  Oct.  16  in  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Ellzaheth  Hughes  Thies,  92,  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  with  the  Daily  Star-Herald  in 
Scottsbluff,  Neb.,  died  Oct.  7  in  Utah. 

Thies  also  taught  journalism  at  West 
Nebraska  Community  College  and  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Wyoming  State  Tri¬ 
bune  in  Cheyenne. 

Robert  Trumhull,  80,  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York  Times,  died 
of  cancer  Oct.  9. 

Trumbull  had  reported  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Canada,  Hong  Kong,  India, 
Japan,  Singapore  and  Tokyo. 

Phil  Welsman,  79,  retired  sports  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  City  News  Bureau  of  Chica¬ 
go,  died  Oct.  9. 
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Circulation 

Value-added 

circulation 

Newspapers  must  offer  total  commitment 
for  such  a  program  to  succeed 

by  M.L.Stein 

A  SUCCESSFUL  VALUE-added  cir¬ 
culation  drive  must  have  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  total  commitment,  its  own  budget, 
and  a  promotional  campaign  that  hits 
subscribers  and  participating  mer¬ 
chants,  an  Arizona  expert  stressed. 

“It’s  got  to  be  a  newspaper  project, 
not  just  a  circulation  project,”  said  Lar¬ 
ry  Martin,  circulation  director  of  Tuc¬ 
son  Newspapers,  where  the  program  re¬ 
portedly  has  taken  off  in  high  style.  He 
spoke  at  a  “Strategic  Options  for  Circu¬ 
lation”  panel  at  the  74th  annual  sales 
conference  of  the  Cal  Western  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  (CWCMA) 
in  Sparks,  Nev. 


All  this  was  the  result  of  a  coordinat¬ 
ed  marketing  strategy  that  covered 
every  conceivable  base,  Martin  said.  To 
get  all  departments  of  the  newspapers 
involved  in  a  premium  program,  Martin 
suggested  that  other  papers  do  what  his 
did:  name  an  in-house  coordinator 
“who  can  cross  boundaries”  —  some¬ 
one  who  is  liked  and  respected 
throughout  the  company. 

The  publisher  should  understand,  he 
went  on,  that  there  must  be  an  alloca¬ 
tion  of  separate  budget  resources  that 
cannot  be  taken  away  from  the  sales 
staff  or  other  departments. 

“Capital  investment  must  be  set 
aside  for  the  project,”  Martin  asserted, 
“and  the  publisher  must  realize  the  pay¬ 


“It*s  got  to  be  a  newspaper  project,  not  just  a  circula¬ 
tion  project,”  said  Larry  Martin,  circulation  director 
of  Tucson  Newspapers,  where  the  program  reportedly 
has  taken  off  in  high  style. 


According  to  Martin,  the  project, 
which  provides  subscribers  with  an  “Ex¬ 
tra!”  card  that  gives  them  discounts  at 
cooperating  retail  establishments,  be¬ 
gan  in  1990  with  20,000  users  and  150 
merchants.  This  year  there  are  60,000 
users  and  750  businesses,  with  more 
seeking  to  sign  up,  he  added. 

During  the  same  period,  Martin  con¬ 
tinued,  daily  circulation  jumped  from 
about  140,000  to  about  145,000  and  on 
Sunday  from  over  160,000  to  170,000. 
Daily  penetration,  he  said,  was  49.1% 
in  1990  compared  with  50.6%  today. 

Subscriber  turnover,  Martin  report¬ 
ed,  dropped  from  123%  in  1990  to  95% 
this  year,  although  allowances  must  be 
made  for  Tucson’s  large  number  of  win¬ 
ter  residents. 


off  might  be  18  months  down  the  road.” 

The  information  process  also  extends 
to  the  Extra!  card  users  and  the  mer¬ 
chants,  Martin  said. 

“Many  subscribers  have  cards  in  their 
pockets  but  forget  to  take  them  out,”  he 
explained.  Martin  said  newspapers  can 
learn  from  banks,  which  constantly  re¬ 
mind  credit  card  holders  to  use  the 
plastic. 

The  Tucson  papers,  the  Arizona  Dai' 
ly  Star  and  T ucson  Citizen,  promote  the 
card  heavily  by  such  means  as  bill¬ 
boards  and  signs  in  stores  that  take  part 
in  the  program,  he  noted. 

In  the  case  of  retailers,  Martin  said, 
frequent  employee  turnover  in  pizza  par¬ 
lors,  fast-food  outlets  and  other  small 
businesses  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
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gearing  up  a  value-added  program. 

In  the  Tucson  area,  the  papers’  reps 
visit  stores  to  inform  each  worker  of  the 
program  and  to  advertise  it  at  point-of- 
purchase  spots. 

“If  a  subscriber  takes  his  card  to  a 
merchant  and  is  told  nobody  there 
knows  anything  about  a  discount,  you 
will  have  a  very  upset  subscriber,”  Mar¬ 
tin  warned. 

He  said  the  Tucson  system  concen¬ 
trates  on  small  retailers  —  shops  and 
service  firms  individuals  are  likely  to 
visit  almost  every  day. 

Auto  dealers  are  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  but  only  for  service  and  repair,  he 
added. 

“There’s  no  point  in  offering  a  $1,000 
discount  on  a  new  car  when  the  sub¬ 
scriber  knows  he  can  go  in  and  get  the 
same  deal  himself,”  Martin  reasoned. 

Another  panelist,  Terry  Thompson 
of  the  Reno  Gazette-Journal,  said  his  pa¬ 
per  is  putting  its  faith  —  and  money  — 
in  a  database  marketing  project  to  build 
and  retain  circulation. 

He  said  the  G-J,  which  has  been  des¬ 
ignated  by  Gannett  Newspapers  for  a  pi¬ 
lot  program  in  database  marketing,  will 
operate  on  the  theory  that  “newspaper 
marketing,  in  many  ways,  is  still  in  the 
dark  ages”  and  that  databases  are  the  key 
to  keeping  newspapers  competitive. 

Although  admitting  that,  as  yet,  the 
paper  has  no  database  experts,  Thomp¬ 
son  said  it  is  betting  that  the  system 
will  increase  penetration  in  targeted 
reader  segments,  boost  profitability  by 
reducing  subscriber  chum,  and  identify 
population  elements  likely  to  become 
customers. 

Observing  that  “big  brother  is  here,” 
the  circulation  manager  said  the  data¬ 
base  will  house  such  information  as  the 
number  and  type  of  cars  owned  by  a 
person,  his  or  her  current  occupation, 
ethnic  background,  number  of  children 
in  the  household,  and  whether  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  a  renter  or  homeowner  and  uses  a 
credit  card. 

In  addition,  Thompson  noted,  the 
computer  will  be  able  to  spit  out 
lifestyle  data  in  some  50  areas  of  inter¬ 
est  —  from  sewing  to  science  fiction, 
from  golf  to  gourmet  cooking. 

He  said  much  of  the  information  will 
be  bought  from  sources  that  routinely 
sell  personalized  lists. 

With  such  facts,  Thompson  stated, 
the  paper  can  make  moves  such  as  initi¬ 
ating  direct  mail  to  all  customers  with 
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Renovation 
Without  Relocation 

A  $36  million  commitment  allows  the  South  Bend  Tribune  to  expand  its  downtown  home 


by  Mary  Donoghue 

WHEN  SOUTH  BEND  (Ind.)  Tribune 
publisher  Jack  McGann  was  told  what 
it  would  take  to  keep  the  newspaper 
publishing  downtown,  “his  jaw  hit  the 
table,”  said  Pete  Baker,  Tribune  vice 
president  and  general  manager. 

It  was  a  reasonable  reaction.  Baker 
had  just  told  McGann  that  the  Annex, 
an  old  Dodge-Chrysler  building  the 
Tribune  had  remodeled  in  1987  at  a 
cost  of  close  to  $1  million,  would  have 
to  be  demolished  to  make  room  for  a 
new  press  hall. 

Tearing  down  the  Annex  proved  to 
be  part  of  the  only  satisfactory  alterna¬ 
tive  to  moving  the  89,000-circulation 
daily  (128,000  on  Sundays)  to  a  green¬ 
field  site,  and  both  the  paper’s  manage¬ 


out  would  be  the  best  way  to  accommo¬ 
date  a  new  keyless  offset  press  and  a 
much-needed  mailroom  expansion,  the 
paper  hired  another  architect. 

“One  of  the  integral  things  about 
working  at  a  newspaper,”  Baker  said,  “is 
the  wonderful  mix  of  people  —  jour¬ 
nalists,  salespeople  and  production  peo¬ 
ple  —  who  all  communicate  closely.” 
Moving  the  production  of  the  paper  out 
of  the  downtown  building  would  break 
up  that  “wonderful  atmosphere”  and 
separate  people  who  are  used  to  work¬ 
ing  face-to-face. 

David  Ray,  press  project  manager, 
said  that,  because  the  area  has  devel¬ 
oped  fairly  equally  in  all  directions,  the 
Tribune’s  central  location  is  too  good 
to  give  up.  While  growth  in  other  ur¬ 
ban  areas  has  led  to  terrible  traffic 


By  razing  a  building  and  buying  a  piece  of  land 
next  door,  the  Tribune  committed  itself  to  staying 
one  block  west  of  the  city^s  Main  Street  at  a 
time  when  other  newspapers  are  leaving 
urban  centers  entirely .... 


ment  and  its  owners,  Schun  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  were  determined  to  keep  it 
downtown. 

By  razing  a  building  and  buying  a 
piece  of  land  next  door,  the  Tribune 
committed  itself  to  staying  one  block 
west  of  the  city’s  Main  Street  at  a  time 
when  other  newspapers  are  leaving  ur¬ 
ban  centers  entirely  or  relocating  their 
production  facilities  to  less-crowded 
neighborhoods. 

Although  starting  fresh  on  several 
acres  would  have  been  easier  than  mod¬ 
ifying  its  75-year-old  building,  the  Tri¬ 
bune  never  was  very  interested  in  a 
greenfield  site.  Baker  said.  In  fact,  when 
the  first  architect  it  hired  said  moving 


(Donoghue  is  a  South  Bend  Tribune  staff 
writer.) 


snarls  downtown.  South  Bend  has  no 
such  problems. 

“I  think  the  longest  traffic  jam  I’ve 
been  in  was  three  or  four  minutes,” 
Baker  said. 

Ray  also  pointed  to  Schurz  Commu¬ 
nications’  faith  in  downtowns.  “They 
believe  that  there’s  a  value  in  having  a 
downtown  and  not  letting  it  deterio¬ 
rate,”  he  said. 

That  belief  stems  from  a  long-stand¬ 
ing  company  policy  of  supporting 
downtowns  in  all  the  cities  in  which  it 
owns  newspapers,  said  Jim  Schurz,  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  in  charge  of  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  company  thought  briefly  about 
moving  its  paper  in  Hagerstown,  Md., 
to  a  greenfield  site,  “but  we  realized  that 
we  probably  would  be  guilty  at  least  of 


hypocrisy,  because  we  had  been  encour¬ 
aging  businesses  to  stay  downtown  and 
to  move  downtown,”  Schurz  said. 

In  the  long  run.  Baker  and  Ray  said, 
moving  to  a  greenfield  site  would  have 
been  as  expensive  as  staying  in  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  three-story  building.  The  expan¬ 
sion  is  a  $36  million  investment  of  con¬ 
struction  and  new  equipment  in  a  paper 
that  has  not  been  immune  from  indus¬ 
trywide  circulation  lags. 

“We  have  a  very  strong  belief  that 
the  newspaper  will  continue  to  be  a 
force  in  the  future,”  Schurz  said.  Re¬ 
placing  its  40-year-old  press  is  a  move 
to  keep  the  paper  competitive  with  the 
area’s  seven  small  dailies. 

“I  personally  think  that  an  offset 
press  for  the  Tribune  is  probably  a  gen¬ 
eration  overdue,”  Schurz  said.  The 
company  also  is  looking  at  other  ways 
to  address  circulation  problems. 

When  the  first  architect  said  that  ex¬ 
panding  in  downtown  South  Bend 
would  not  leave  room  for  future  growth, 
the  Tribune  called  The  Austin  Co.  for 
a  second  opinion.  Austin  offered  what 
Baker  called  “creative  solutions”  to  the 
paper’s  space  crunch,  including  tearing 
down  the  Annex  and  putting  up  a  five- 
story  press  building. 

The  Annex  idea  came  as  both  good 
news  and  bad  news,  McGann  said.  Part 
of  the  bad  news  was  that  the  paper’s 
“Great  Hometown”  mural,  a  popular 
and  award-winning  depiction  of  the 
area’s  history,  would  be  destroyed. 

“Basically,  we  never  felt  we  had  to 
leave  downtown,  and  The  Austin  Co. 
came  up  with  a  plan  that  was  as  func¬ 
tional  as  a  greenfield  site,”  McGann 
said. 

Baker  called  it  a  matter  of  “going 
backward  to  go  forward.” 

“We  are  not  only  sure  we’re  going  to 
have  enough  room  now,”  he  said,  “we 
even  have  room  to  expand  the  press  in 
the  future.” 

Still,  the  paper  passed  up  the  chance 
to  build  itself  a  brand-new  home.  The 
new  mailroom  and  docks  are  the  third 
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major  expansion  of  the  building  since  it 
was  completed  in  the  mid'teens,  Mc' 

Gann 

“The  technology  being  used  in 
newspapers  in  1994  will  not  be  the 
same  as  it  was  when  this  building  was 
built,”  said  Ed  Perkins,  managing  edi' 
tor.  “If  we  had  gone  out  near  [Michi' 
ana  Regional  Airport],  we  probably 
would  have  ended  up  with  a  state'oT 
the'art,  one'  or  twO'Story  building 
with  the  news  department  at  one  end 
and  the  press  at  the  other  end.  Parking 
for  employees  tougher  here.  So  there 
are  some  disadvantages  to  staying 
downtown,  but  1  think  the  social  re' 
sponsibility  to  the  city  balances  them.” 

One  of  the  issues  faced  by  newspapers 
that  want  to  stay  downtown,  said 
Austin  s  Keith  Johnson,  vice  president  ^ 

and  district  manager,  is  whether  the  pa'  'C 

per  can  assemble  enough  environmen' 

tally  acceptable  land  around  it  to  eX'  Preparing  the  site  for  the  South  Bend  Tribune’s  new 
pand.  The  Tribune  bought  an  empty 
storage  building  across  the  street  for  its 
trucks.  It  owned  enough  land  to  the 
north,  and  its  neighbor  to  the  east  was 
the  long'abandoned  and  city'Owned 
Colfax  Theater. 

Eager  to  keep  the  Tribune  and  its 
500  jobs  in  the  center  of  things,  the 
city  was  “very,  very  helpful,”  Ray  said. 

When  the  paper  said  it  would  be  inter' 
ested  in  buying  the  land  to  the  east  but 
not  the  building  on  top  of  it,  the  Rede' 
velopment  Commission  tore  down  the 
theater  over  protests  from  some  who 
felt  the  Colfax  had  historic  value. 

“We’re  extremely  pleased  that 
they’re  staying  downtown,”  said  Ann 
Kolata,  South  Bend’s  redevelopment 
director.  “I’m  not  sure  how  much  of 
the  building  could  have  been  reused.  It 
would  just  have  been  a  real  negative 
for  downtown,  even  if  we  had  gotten 
someone  in  there  right  away.” 

Even  with  the  added  room  to  the 
north  and  east,  Austin  still  had  to  de' 
sign  a  manufacturing  plant  on  less 
than  a  full  city  block.  Building  the  cit' 
culation  department  on  top  of  the  new 
mailroom  and  docks  and  putting  of' 
fices  in  the  skywalk  over  the  alley  be' 
tween  the  press  building  and  the  mail' 
room  are  among  the  ways  Austin  dealt 
with  the  space  demands. 

Austin  came  up  with  several  designs 
to  ensure  that  the  additions  would  fit 
downtown,  Johnson  said.  The  archi' 
tects  succeeded  so  well  that  when  the 
city  looked  over  the  plans,  Kolata  said, 
it  offered  only  minor  suggestions. 
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Artist’s  rendering  of  the  new  South  Bend  Tribune  building. 


(See  South  Bend  on  page  22P) 


Multiplant  Strategy 

San  Francisco’s  jointly  operated  dailies  are  produced 
on  new  equipment  at  three  Bay  area  production  sites 


The  Richmond  plant  is  the  newest  of  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency's  three  production  facilities. 


by  Edward  Iwata 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  Newspaper 
Agency  has  some  good  news  about  its 
new  multiplant  project,  the  largest  flex¬ 
ographic  printing  operation  in  the  U.S. 
newspaper  industry:  It  works  pretty  well. 

Considering  the  scope  of  the  $120 
million  operation  and  its  new  technol¬ 
ogy,  SEN  A  officials  and  plant  managers 
say  that  things  have  gone  smoothly 
since  all  three  printing  plants  came  on 
line  over  the  past  three  years. 

“In  a  very  short  time,”  said  Bert 
Gisen,  manager  of  the  Richmond  plant, 
“we  took  a  new  process  and  were  able 
to  produce  the  Chronicle,  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  650,000,  the  Examiner,  at 
180,000,  and  a  combined  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  of  over  800,000.” 

“We’re  big  fans  of  flexo  presses,” 
added  Larry  Ingram,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations  for  the  SENA,  the 
business  arm  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
“People  who  use  it  are  convinced  it’s 
here  to  stay.” 

Even  though  the  printing  facilities 
are  spread  across  the  Bay  area,  the  en¬ 
tire  operation  is  more  streamlined  than 
when  everything  was  published  at  the 
old  San  Francisco  site,  according  to  In¬ 
gram.  Managers  can  anticipate  changes 
more  quickly,  he  said. 

“We  had  to  make  a  lot  of  changes  in 
production  coordination,”  said  Ingram. 
“By  going  to  smaller  plants,  it  seems 
that  you  would  lose  efficiency  of  scale, 
but  you  don’t  because  you  tighten  up 
management  of  each  plant.  People  feel 
a  part  of  a  unit  rathec  than  lost  in  a  big 
operation.” 

Joseph  Bourne,  manager  of  the 
Union  City  plant,  agreed.  “If  we  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  a  breakdown  at  our  plant, 
one  of  the  other  plants  can  pick  up 
where  we  left  off  and  run  10,000  for  us, 
or  vice  versa.” 

In  addition,  transportation  for  sup¬ 
pliers  and  newspaper  delivery  trucks  is 


(Iwata  is  a  free-lance  jourrudist  based  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.) 


easier  now  because  the 
three  plants — in  San 
Francisco,  Richmond  and 
Union  City — form  a  geo¬ 
graphical  triangle  across 
the  sprawling  Bay  area. 

“Coordination  is  pretty 
simple,”  said  Gisen.  “Be¬ 
cause  we’re  located  through¬ 
out  the  Bay  area,  circula¬ 
tion  gets  the  papers  on  the 
newsstands  a  lot  earlier.” 

Since  some  early  prob¬ 
lems  were  ironed  out,  the 
new  flexo  presses  at  the 
three  facilities  have  gotten 
rave  reviews.  Newspaper 
executives  from  as  far  as 
Canada,  the  old  Soviet 
Union,  Australia  and  Eu¬ 
rope  have  visited  the  plants 
to  see  the  new  technology. 

About  30  newspapers, 
from  theMiami  Herald  to 
the  Toledo  Blade  to  the 
Fresno  Bee,  use  flexo¬ 
graphic  presses,  some  with 
old  letterpress  equipment. 

The  SENA  is  the  largest 
operation  to  use  the  new  technology  for 
its  entire  press  runs. 

The  new  San  Francisco  and  Rich¬ 
mond  plants  —  both  75,000  square  feet 
—  went  on  line  in  late  1989  and  late 
1990.  The  twice-as-large  Union  City 
plant,  originally  built  in  1981,  was  ren¬ 
ovated  and  had  its  old  letterpresses 
converted  to  flexo  last  year. 

About  150  employees  work  at  the 
San  Francisco  plant,  170  at  Union 
City,  and  100  at  Richmond.  Delivery 
trucks  at  the  plants  number  over  300. 

The  plants  have  80  press  units  and 
14  folders,  according  to  George 
Friedrichs,  the  SFNA’s  engineering  di¬ 
rector.  Friedrichs  said  the  newspaper 
agency  last  year  went  through  134,533 
metric  tons  of  newsprint  and  600,000 
printing  plates.  The  Chronicle  and  the 
Examiner  also  consumed  4.8  million 
pounds  of  black  ink  and  514,601 
pounds  of  color  ink. 

The  San  Francisco  plant  prints  the 


entire  press  run  of  the  Examiner  which 
circulates  mostly  in  the  city.  The 
Chronicle  is  read  throughout  the  Bay 
area,  so  its  printing  run  is  divided 
equally  between  the  three  plants.  (Both 
papers  have  single-copy  sales  through¬ 
out  Northern  California.) 

Classified  ads  are  printed  at  all  three 
sites.  The  Union  City  plant  prints  and 
inserts  all  Sunday  sections  for  the  news¬ 
papers. 

The  San  Francisco  and  Richmond 
plants  also  use  automated  guided  vehi¬ 
cles  made  by  FMC  to  tranport 
newsprint  rolls.  The  quiet,  boxlike  ve¬ 
hicles  run  on  an  underground  track, 
guided  by  a  central  computer.  The 
AGVs  are  powered  by  regular  lead-acid 
batteries  that  are  recharged  nightly. 

The  Union  City  plant  uses  an  older 
Jervis  Webb  system  of  small  dollies  that 
load  newsprint  rolls  while  traveling  on 
a  track,  said  Joseph  Bourne,  the  plant’s 
manager.  (Continued) 
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Philadelphia  newspapers  take  on 
competition  with  advanced  plant. 


In  this  suburban  newspaper  plant  at  Upper  Merion  Township, 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.  (PNI)  publishes  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

With  an  area  of  670,000  square  feet,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  newspaper 
production  facilities  in  North  America;  and  at  $299.5  million,  it  represents 
the  greatest  single  capital  expenditure  ever  made  by  Knight-Ridder,  PNI’s 
parent  company. 

The  new  plant  is  a  key  element  in  PNI’s  strategy  to  attract  new  readers 
and  better  position  itself  for  the  increasingly  tough  fight  with  other  media 
for  advertising  dollars. 

State  of  the  technology  in  every  respect,  this  plant  houses  nine  10-unit 
Goss  Colorliner  presses,  the  largest  such  press  installation  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Austin  Company  designed  and  constructed  the  plant,  and  assisted 
PNI  in  its  site  search. 

The  Inquirer  and  the  Daily  News  are  among  14  Knight-Ridder 
newspapers  for  which  Austin  has  implemented  facilities. 

The  Austin  Company,  3650  Mayfield  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44121. 
Telephone;  (216)  382-6600.  Facsimile;  (216)  291-6684.  Offices  in 
principal  cities  worldwide. 


THE  AUSTIN 
COMPANY 


CONSULTANTS 
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The  SFNA  hired  Lockwood  Greene 
Engineers  Inc.  of  New  York  City  to 
build  its  Richmond  plant  and  to  reno¬ 
vate  the  Union  City  facility. 

Because  California  is  earthquake 
country,  Lockwood  Greene  also  had  to 
meet  state  building  codes  for  seismic 
activity.  The  engineering  firm  designed 
special  steel  bracing  that  should  protect 
the  presses  from  a  major  quake  register¬ 
ing  at  least  7.0  on  the  Richter  Scale. 

“The  frames  absorb  the  shock  and 
transmit  it  to  the  building  walls,”  said 
Mike  Luciano,  the  manager  of  Lock- 
wood  Green’s  newspaper  division. 
“The  whole  idea  is  to  keep  the  presses 
standing  during  a  seismic  event.” 

SFNA  executives  and  plant  man¬ 
agers  praised  the  new  flexo  presses  as 
cleaner,  sharper  and  faster  than  the 
letterpresses. 

“It’s  hard  to  beat  the  quality  we  get 
with  the  flexo  presses,”  said  Gisen. 
“It’s  a  big,  big  improvement.” 

Flexo  printing  provides  sharper 
highlights  and  greater  depth  and  de¬ 
tails  in  photographs,  they  said.  The 
ink  does  not  rub  off,  and  there  is  less 
ink  show-through,  even  on  lighter,  27- 
pound  newsprint. 

Of  course,  advertisers  love  the  clear¬ 
er  colors,  according  to  Ingram.  He  said 
at  least  two  major  Northern  California 
accounts  —  the  Emporium-Capwell 
and  Ross  department  stores  —  plan  to 
renew  their  advertising  with  the 
SFNA. 

Flexo  is  also  “more  environmentally 
friendly,”  said  Robert  Giuliani,  manag¬ 
er  of  the  San  Francisco  plant. 

The  water-based  inks  used  by  the 
process  have  much  lower  toxicity  than 
oil-based  ink,  he  said.  With  water- 
based  inks,  the  amount  of  volatile  or¬ 
ganic  compounds  is  only  l%-2%,  com¬ 
pared  with  over  20%  for  oil-based 
inks.  This  is  critical  in  California, 
where  environmental  standards  are 
stricter  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Ingram  said  that  the  flexo  presses 
also  cut  labor  costs  by  20%,  since  they 
require  fewer  operators  than  the  old 
letterpresses. 

“We’re  running  a  tremendous 
amount  of  color,  a  big  increase  in  vol¬ 
ume,  with  no  increase  in  labor,”  he 
said. 

Newsprint  costs  have  been  reduced 
8%  by  trimming  sheet  size,  said  Ingram. 

According  to  Ingram,  the  plants 
have  passed  “wall-to-wall”  government 
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inspections  with  no  major  problems  or 
citations.  The  newspaper  agency,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  told  to  decrease  the 
noise  in  the  pressroom  and  at  the  fold¬ 
ing  machines,  where  volume  reaches  90 
decibels. 

With  the  new  presses,  one  long- 
range  goal  is  magazine-quality  printing. 
Ingram  said  that  Britain’s  Daily  Mail  is 
experimenting  with  coated  lightweight 
stock  for  its  news,  feature  and  advertis¬ 
ing  sections.  It  will  be  a  while,  though, 
before  the  Chronicle  and  Examiner  use 
the  expensive  stock. 

The  SFNA  began  experimenting 
with  flexo  in  1986,  when  it  bought  two 
presses  for  its  San  Francisco  plant.  The 
agency  tested  it  for  over  a  year,  printing 
a  few  special  editions  of  the  Examiner, 
an  automobile  special  section,  and  oth¬ 
er  test  runs. 

After  heavy  lobbying  by  Ingram,  the 
powers-that-be  gave  the  go-ahead  for 
the  massive,  four-year  project.  The  new 
equipment  was  plagued  by  many  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  early  months. 

Wet  ink  was  building  up  on  rollers, 
causing  lubrication  problems  and  wrin¬ 
kling,  and  leaving  a  second  impression 
on  the  newsprint.  Publishers  Equipment 
Corp.  made  a  few  modifications,  putting 
on  a  festoon  roller,  which  allowed  the 
ink  to  dry  between  impressions. 

Another  problem  involved  the  poly¬ 
mer  plates,  which  tended  to  shift  out  of 
place  and  smudge  the  newsprint.  The 
SFNA  solved  much  of  the  problem  by 
slapping  a  coat  of  silicone  on  the  print¬ 
ing  cushions. 


Shifting  plates  are  still  a  problem  at 
the  Union  City  plant,  which  uses  not 
an  all-polymer  plate  but  a  metal  plate 
with  a  polymer  coating. 

“You  could  have  a  nice-looking  ad¬ 
vertisement,  but  the  page  ends  up  look¬ 
ing  like  hell  because  of  a  mess  of 
[smudgy]  color  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,”  said  manager  Bourne. 

Engineers  are  still  experimenting 
with  tension  belts  to  tighten  the  bend 
on  the  plates,  but  how  to  stop  the  plate 
movement  is  still  a  mystery,  said 
Bourne. 

Since  the  water-based  ink  dries 
quickly,  dust  and  lint  buildup  on  the 
plates  has  been  another  problem.  Weak 
vacuum  pipes  and  equipment  have 
worsened  the  dust  problem. 

The  dry  newsprint  also  made  it  hard¬ 
er  to  run  the  inserting  equipment.  The 
SFNA  needed  to  develop  equipment 
on  the  conveyor  line  to  separate  the  pa¬ 
per,  said  Ingram.  “The  early  problems 
cost  us  money,  and  we  didn’t  get  the 
productivity  we  wanted,”  he  continued. 
“We  had  to  back  up  the  new  equipment 
with  the  old  letterpresses.” 

Giuliani  said  the  operation  runs 
much  more  smcxjthly  now  than  the  first 
year.  “Every  year  we  make  vast  im¬ 
provements  in  our  equipment.” 

“We  can  always  fine-tune  things,  but 
there  are  no  big  kinks  now,”  noted  In¬ 
gram. 

While  SFNA  executives  applaud 
their  state-of-the-art  plants,  the  new 
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ojf  the  record  I  trill  tell  you  H.B,  Maynard  delivers  the 
best  documentation  I  have  seen  describing  the  methods 
improvements  and  staffing  requirements  for  my  mailroom 

operations,"'  Vice  President,  Operalions-Major  Metropolitan  Newspaper 


At  H.B.  Maynard  our  best  sources  arc  the  many  satisfied 
newspaper  executives  for  whom  we  have  delivered  bottom  line 
savings.  And  while  we  don't  print  their  pictures,  we  are  always 
willing  to  provide  named  references  to  document  our 
verifiable  results. 

For  58  years  we  have  led  in  innovative  appli¬ 
cations  of  proven  technology  for  productivity  improve¬ 
ment.  We  use  our  unique  Top  Down  approach  and 
proprietary  MOST  technology  to  produce  fair  and 
accurate  recommendations  for  more  efficient  staffing, 
improved  work  methods,  better  facility  utilization,  ef¬ 
fective  equipment  deployment  and  win/win  employee 
gain  sharing  arrangements. 

Our  team  works  on-site  with  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  to  jointly  implement  solutions.  And  we  provide  the 
tools  and  training  for  continuous  improvement  after  project 
completion. 

Call  us  in  Pittsburgh  at  (412)  965-8100  and  we'll  give 
you  the  whole  story  on  how  Maynard  delivers  verifiable  results 
for  newspapers  like  yours. 


Prodiic  ti\  ily  Solutions 
Stcifrini*  Drtormiiitition 
Arbitration  Preparation 
New  Hcjiiipment  lAaliiation 
Modern  iyation/l'xpansion 
Gain  Sharing 
l:r<*onomits 


H.B.  MAYNARD 

OUR  RESULTS  ARE  ON  THE  RECORD 


Pittsburgh  ■  Appleton  I 
(412)965-8100 


I  Charlotte  ■  Hartford  ■  New  York 


A  Lcx)k  at  the  Future 

Each  month  representatives  of  several  newspapers 
“scout”  the  offices  of  the  Oklcdioma  Publishing  Co. 


by  Qypsy  Hogan 

EVERY  MONTH,  AT  least  four  to  five 
newspapers  worldwide  send  scouts  to 
Oklahoma  City  for  a  look  at  what  many 
describe  as  a  newspaper  production  fa¬ 
cility  of  the  future. 

It’s  not  because  The  Oklahoman  is  in 
a  fancy  new  1 2-story  building  —  which 
it  is.  And  it’s  not  because  of  the  decor 
with  an  abundance  of  rich  woodwork 
and  marble,  nor  the  on-site  cafeteria. 


the  fitness  center,  outdoor  track  and 
covered  parking. 

It  isn’t  even  the  unlikely  surround¬ 
ings:  The  newspaper’s  new  location  is 
about  eight  miles  north  of  its  former 
downtown  location,  giving  it  a  pastoral 
setting  with  views  of  ponds  and  grazing 
cattle. 

The  real  lure  is  the  technological  ad¬ 
vances,  the  ability  to  see  computeriza¬ 
tion  and  newspaper  production  at  a 
peak  performance  level,  said  night  edi¬ 


tor  Don  Shockey,  who  helped  coordi¬ 
nate  installation  and  training  in  the 
new  computerized  newsroom. 

“Everybody  who  comes  in  here  and 
walks  away  says  it  doesn’t  look  like  a 
newspaper,”  said  Shockey,  “but  it  looks 
like  newspapers  will  look  10  and  20 
years  from  now.“ 

Family-owned  through  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Co.,  the  Oklahoman’s 
new  building  —  dedicated  in  June  1991 
—  was  designed  with  technology  in 
mind.  In  the  newspaper’s  old  down¬ 
town  building,  computer  cables  and 
electrical  wires  ran  down  walls  and 
across  floors,  frequently  covered  with 
duct  tape  to  avoid  trips  and  falls. 

In  the  new  building,  all  flooring  has 
18  inches  of  space  underneath  to  house 
cabling  and  wiring.  The  arrangement 
allows  it  all  to  come  out  of  one  small 
box  located  under  each  desk.  The  space 
not  only  permits  easy  access  for  servic¬ 
ing  and  installation,  but  also  will  allow 
easy  relocation  and  additions  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  said  Louis  Messina,  production 
manager. 

The  under-the-floor  space  is  protect¬ 
ed  by  a  layer  of  metal  sheeting.  Metal 
sheeting  also  surrounds  each  floor’s 
communications  closet,  a  small  room 
on  each  floor  through  which  pass  all 
the  wire  and  cable  that  connect  one 
floor  to  the  next.  The  metal  coverings 
protect  the  communication  and  com¬ 
puterized  systems  from  interfering  reso¬ 
nant  frequencies  or  microwave  signals. 
This  is  especially  important  because  the 
OPUBCO  building  is  located  in  an  an¬ 
tenna  field  with  television  and  radio 
stations  nearby,  Messina  pointed  out. 

The  building  also  was  designed  with 
an  uninterrupted  power  supply  (UPS) 
so  that,  in  the  event  of  power  outages, 
the  newspaper’s  computer  system  will 
be  unaffected,  according  to  Messina. 
The  UPS  system  is  like  a  giant  battery 
pack,  which  in  turn  is  kept  charged  by 
an  on-site  generator. 

Such  design  features  pave  the  way  for 
an  easier  reliance  on  the  newsroom 
technology,  and  that  is  what  people 
come  to  see,  said  Bob  Arrington,  pre- 


A  modem  glass  tower  now  houses  the  editorial,  business  and  prepress  operations  at  the 
Oklahoman. 
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press  operations  manager.  In  the  build¬ 
ing’s  first  year,  32  newspapers  from 
eight  countries  visited,  he  reported. 

“Word  gets  around  at  various  meet¬ 
ings  and  publications  that  Oklahoma 
City  has  a  building  that’s  taking  us  well 
into  the  next  century  —  that  it’s  got  all 
the  technology,”  Arrington  said. 

Technology  is  not  new  to  the  Okla¬ 
homan.  In  1985,  the  newspaper  became 
the  first  metropolitan  daily  to  convert 
to  electronic  page  composition.  That 
was  the  same  year  that  the  newspaper 
completed  its  315,000-square-foot 
printing  plant  at  the  suburban  site.  Pre¬ 
press  work  was  transmitted  from  down¬ 
town  via  satellite  until  the  move  into 
the  new  adjoining  office  tower  last  year 
reunited  the  operations. 

It  was  in  1991,  after  the  move,  that 
the  newspaper  became  the  first  to  use  a 
fiber  optic  linkage  for  a  fully  integrated 
computer  system  combining  word  pro¬ 
cessing,  spreadsheet  computation, 
graphics  and  pagination. 

The  move  to  the  new  building  — 
plus  the  fact  that  the  paper’s  former 
front-end  hardware  and  software,  a  Dig¬ 
ital  Equipment  Corp.  TMS-1 1  system, 
had  become  obsolete  —  prompted  the 
paper  to  make  a  total  system  replace¬ 
ment,  said  Arrington. 

As  a  result,  the  Oklahoman  now  is 
one  of  the  first  metro  dailies  to  use  a 
pagination  system  to  integrate  all  the 
prepress  departments,  combining  both 
advertising  and  editorial  on  one  system, 
Shockey  said.  A  Tandem  TXP  is  the 
central  processor;  software  is  from  Sys¬ 
tem  Integrators  Inc. 

Stories  are  written  and  edited  on 
Olivetti  P500  personal  computers. 
News  and  classified  pagination  and  ad 
layout  are  performed  on  Compaq  386 
machines.  Display  ads  are  built  on  Mac¬ 
intosh  computers  using  AdSpeed  soft¬ 
ware  from  System  Integrators.  All  the 
computers  are  integrated  with  the  data¬ 
base  on  the  Tandem,  Arrington  said. 

Missing  in  the  loop  at  this  point, 
however,  is  computerized  prepress 
placement  of  photos,  graphics  and  color 
pagination,  Arrington  said.  Currently, 
the  computerized  system  outputs  pages’ 
blank  spaces  for  graphics,  photos  and 
camera-ready  advertising,  which  are 
still  pasted  or  stripped  in. 

After  the  first  of  the  year,  however, 
the  newspaper  hopes  to  close  the  loop, 
Arrington  said.  Testing  is  under  way, 
and  needed  additional  equipment  is  on 
the  way. 


“The  addition  of  photos  and  graphics 
on  the  page  is  a  job  that’s  probably 
equal  in  terms  of  magnitude  to  all  the 
work  that  has  gone  on  before,”  said 
Shockey.  “The  graphics  part  is  an  un¬ 
known  for  a  paper  our  size.” 

With  such  progress,  however,  the 
Oklahoman’s  composing  room  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  messy,  ink- 
stained,  chemical-scented  areas  of  the 
past.  Located  on  the  seventh  floor,  it 
shows  the  same  dark  woodwork,  marble 
decor  and  carpeting  found  throughout 
the  building.  The  quiet  work  area  looks 
more  like  the  upscale  office  of  a  graphic 


artist  using  desktop  publishing. 

On  the  newsroom  side,  editors  now 
scan  the  computer  screen  for  wire  pho¬ 
tos  and  graphics,  as  well  as  wire  stories. 
Using  tbe  Associated  Press  Leaf  Picture 
Desk,  images  are  selected,  cropped  and 
sent  to  composing  with  the  press  of  a 
button. 

Staff  photos  can  be  handled  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  fashion.  Negatives  are  fed  into  a 
scanner  that  puts  them  into  the  com¬ 
puter  system,  ready  to  go  from  selection 
to  composing  with  the  stroke  of  a  key. 

(See  Oklahoma  on  page  2 IP) 


Xc\vsj)aper  Handling  Solutions 


Automation  to  provide  maximum  flexibility 

From  new  matt  top  conveying  systems  to  fully  automated  tilt 
tray  sortation  systems.  Machine  Design  Service  can  provide  the 
right  system  to  match  your  production  requirements.  Our  new 
generation  distribution  systems  are  designed  to  accommodate 
complex  zoning  with  total  bundle  accountability. 

Call  us  today  to  upgrade  your  production  capabilities. 


oWackwe  ^Design  SeAi;tcG,  v9«c. 
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A  Macintosh 

to  move 


People  started  a  few  years  ago  with  the  graphic, 
point-and-click  simplicity  of  an  Apple*  Macintosh' 
personal  computer  and  they  never  stopped. 


The  Apple  Macintosh  Quadra. 


They’ve  gone  from  producing  black-and-white 
layouts,  all-type  ads  and  departmental  newsletters 
to  producing  four-color  separations,  color  comps 
and  entire  magazines  right  at  their  desks. 

They’re  not  just  moving 
^  FreeHand  mountains.  They’re  edit- 

^  I  llustrator  separating,  retouching 

^Oasis  and  storing  them. 

M  Painter  With  that  in  mind,  Apple 

@ PageMaker  developed  the  Macintosh 

9  Photoshop  Quadra™  700  and  950  per- 

KPress  computers. 

Both  models  Combine 

MacirUosb  Quadra  runs  all  the  most  .1 _ •  i„ _  _ 

pouvifiddesi^ and publisbit^ software.  Uie  Simple,  COmmOnSeilSe 

virtues  of  every  Macintosh  with  a  whole  new  level  of 
speed,  storage,  expansion  and  networking  powers. 

The  700  and  950  are  also  powered  by  Motorola^ 

68040  miming  at  25  and  33  MHz  respectively. 

The  040  integrates  a  processor,  math  coprocessor  and  stunning,photographic-qualitycolortoyourQuarkXPress 


RAM  cache  onto  one  chip.  So  you  can  do  all 
the  things  you  do  nowfasterthan  you’ve  ever 
done  them  before.  Faster  retrieving,  faster 
redrawing,  faster  everything. 

You  don’t  have  to  worry  i)out  buying  an 
extra  video  card  because  24-bit  video* 
support  is  built  in.  This  makes  it  easy  to  add 


documents,  or  use  the  power  of  Adobe  Photoshop 
to  redefine  fine-tuning. 

Inside,  you’ll  find  room  to  store  mountains  of 
information.  Both  the  700  and  950  can  accom¬ 
modate  a400MB  internal  hard  drive.  And  the  950 
even  lets  you  add  aCD-ROM  drive  or  aremovable 


With  24-bit  tideo  built  in,  evei  1  leis  you  auu  a  c,u-nuivi  unve  or  a  rei  novanie 

photo-quality  color  can  be  added  to  j.  -j  j  •  J  J*  1  iU 

^amiike Photoshop.  carUidgo  dflve,  and  adiskafray  or  moie  than  a 


kWUlERNESS 


iWBDERNLSS 


withthe  power 
mountains. 


Of  course,  networking  and  CpIM 
file  sharing  are  built  in.  And  j 

Macintosh  Quadra  also  incor-  f  J 

porates  Ethernet  as  standard :  Bll 

equipment  for  working  on  jM 

high-performance  networks, 

The  power  of  distributed  There  aretuv  Macmtosb  Quadra 
processing  even  allows  pro-  desk  :  the  700  fits  on  top  of  U. 

grams  like  DreamNet  to  borrow  power  from  other 
Macintosh  computers  on  the  same  network,  reduc¬ 
ing  rendering  time  from  hours  to  mere  minutes. 

All  this  power  will  inevitably  inspire  you  to  try  new 
things.  Like  importing  and  modif^g  images  direct 
from  a  Scitex.  Or  taking  advantage  of  Quic&ime  to 
capture  real-time  video  directly  on  your  Macintosh 


gigabyte  of  internal  hard  disk  storage.  (Combined  with 
Apple’s  new  QuickTime™  image  compression  technology, 
Macintosh  Quadra  reduces  your  Himalayan-sized  storage 
problems  to  molehills.) 

You  can  increase  the  memory  of  the  950  to  up  to  64MB 
of  RAMforhandlingcompute-intensive  tasks  such  as  color 
separating  and  photo  retouching.  And  virtual  memory 
even  lets  you  work  with  several  l^e  files  at  the  same  time. 


With  programs  like  QuarkXPress  and  Aldus  PrePrint,  Macintosh  Quadra  makes  it 
more  practical  to  take  jabs  like  color  retouching  and  separating  in-house. 

and  then  editing  presentations  at  your  desk  using 
programs  like  Adobe  Premier.  (With  sound  built  in  as  well, 
the  950  may  be  the  ultimate  multimedia  machine.) 

Your  authorized  Apple  reseller  would  be  glad  to  demon¬ 
strate  all  this  and  more.  For  the  name  and  location 
of  the  one  nearest  you,  call  800-538-9696,  extension  210. 

And  discover  the  latest  power  of  Macintosh.  _0_ 
The  power  to  move  mountains,  valleys,  rivers, 
streamsandcareers.Thepowertobeyourbest; 


vendor  or  a4fHer.  When  scmmmga4iyTi0ledmakriids.(deaK  ensure  Aat  you  bare  coteptiedwidtappkabklaen.  ^1992 Appk(kmipider.lno^ipkd>e^fkkfio.Macptkgb  and  Tbepotrer  lobe  yov  best 'are  regislered  trademark  and  iktcdUoAQua^  Inc  Motorola 

PremieT  are  trademarbs  of  Adobe  SyMemstnc  QuarkXPress  is  a  refpskrtd  trademark  t^Qaark.  Inc.  Sates  is  a  r^ukred  trademark  of  Seda  Corp.  DreamNet  is  a  trademark  of  Ray  Drem  Tbit  ad  was  created  ussn^Maantodipersontd  computers. 


Looking  for  Land 

Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette  spends  ei^t  years 
searching  for  ample  space  on  a  clean  site 


by  Tim  Connolly 

WHEN  WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  & 
Gazette  Inc.  decided  in  the  early  1980s 
to  replace  its  ancient  presses,  no  one 
expected  it  would  take  eight  years  and 
more  than  $2  million  to  find  a  suitable 
place  for  the  newspapers’  new  plant. 

In  fact,  the  process  dragged  on  so  long 
that  the  newspapers,  the  two  largest  in 
central  Massachusetts,  eventually  were 
sold  to  San  Francisco’s  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Before  a  suitable  site  was 
found,  the  morning  Worcester  Telegram 
and  the  Evening  Gazette  were  combined 
into  one  morning  paper. 

The  eight-year  odyssey  ended  in 
March  1990  when  the  company  an¬ 


nounced  plans  to  house  its  two  new 
Goss  Flexoliner  presses  in  a  converted 
warehouse  on  28  acres  in  an  industrial 
park  in  Millbury,  Mass.,  a  small  suburb 
of  Worcester.  The  move  outside  the  city 
has  meant  a  split  in  operations.  Mail- 
room,  paper  storage,  distribution  and 
transportation  operations  and  vehicle 
maintenance  are  based  in  Millbury, 
while  the  news,  advertising,  circulation 
and  administration  offices  remain  in 
downtown  Worcester. 

The  presses  have  been  printing  rough¬ 
ly  125,000  newspapers  Monday  through 
Saturday  and  another  145,000  on  Sun¬ 
day.  Other  newspapers  owned  by  the 
Newspaper  Division  of  the  Chronicle 
Publishing  Co.  have  been  added  to  the 
printing  schedule  in  recent  months. 

Donald  R.  Skaggs,  president  of 
Chronicle’s  Massachusetts  Operations, 


(Connolly  is  a  Telegram  &  Gazette 
reporter.) 


said  he  is  happy  with  how  things  have 
worked  out,  but  was  frustrated  by  trying 
to  keep  the  new  printing  plant  in 
Worcester. 

“All  things  being  equal,”  Skaggs  said, 
“it  is  desirable  to  stay  in  the  core  market 
area,  or  the  home  city.” 

Between  Chronicle  Publishing  and 
the  previous  owners,  15  sites  in  Worces¬ 
ter  were  considered,  including  the  exist¬ 
ing  complex.  Expanding  the  complex, 
however,  would  have  left  no  room  for 
further  growth,  would  have  exacerbated 
traffic  problems,  and  would  have  re¬ 
quired  a  parking  garage,  an  expensive 
addition  to  any  project,  Skaggs  said. 

A  pattern  developed  in  researching 
other  sites  in  Worcester.  Environmental 


concerns  of  one  kind  or  another  led  to 
the  rejection  of  each  site. 

“What  we  found  was  that  there  was 
limited  open  space  in  an  old  industrial 
city,”  Skaggs  said,  “and  what  space  there 
was  had  environmental  restrictions  on 
it.  Finding  non-contaminated  land  was  a 
real  problem.” 

Peter  E.  Thieriot,  president  of  Chron¬ 
icle’s  newspaper  division,  said  that  the 
company  had  spent  $500,000  in  its  effort 
to  find  a  contamination-free  site  in 
Worcester. 

The  newspaper’s  first  location  for  a 
new  plant  seemed  ideal  when  it  was 
bought  in  the  early  1980s.  In  an  indus¬ 
trial  area  with  a  railroad  siding,  the  site 
was  close  enough  to  downtown  to  si¬ 
lence  critics  who  did  not  want  the  paper 
to  leave  the  city’s  core.  That  site  was 
dropped  when  hazardous  waste  was 
found  in  the  soil. 

Perhaps  the  best  spot  found  by  the 
company  was  in  the  north  end  of  the 


city  on  about  23  wooded  acres.  Plans 
called  for  a  building  large  enough  to 
house  the  entire  operation.  Landscaping 
to  save  as  many  trees  as  possible,  jogging 
trails  and  a  day-care  center  were  all  on 
the  drawing  board.  The  building  would 
have  nestled  into  the  side  of  a  hill  and 
would  have  been  visible  from  Interstate 
190,  the  main  gateway  to  the  city  from 
the  north. 

Some  city  officials  criticized  the  move 
because  the  newspaper  would  be  moving 
out  of  its  downtown  offices,  but  others 
countered  that  at  least  the  new  plant 
would  still  be  in  the  city.  Some  neigh¬ 
bors  questioned  the  way  an  access  road 
would  cross  a  wetland.  When  the  neigh¬ 
bors  appealed  to  a  state  agency  after  a  lo¬ 
cal  board  had  approved  the  newspaper’s 
plans,  it  appeared  that  a  long  battle  over 
permits  would  ensue,  Skaggs  said.  The 
newspaper  moved  on. 

“Timing  was  urgent,”  said  Skaggs. 

The  presses,  ordered  in  December  of 
1987,  were  to  be  delivered  in  the  spring 
of  1990.  The  company  had  roughly  a 
year  to  find  a  site. 

Another  serious  bid  was  made  on  18 
acres  in  an  industrial  area  in  Worcester’s 
northeast  corner,  but  that  property 
turned  up  on  the  state  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection’s  list  of  prop¬ 
erties  to  be  investigated  for  hazardous 
waste  contamination. 

Several  existing  buildings  in  the  city 
were  looked  at  for  possible  conversion, 
but  the  timing  did  not  allow  that  type  of 
development,  Skaggs  said. 

Finally,  the  company  looked  outside 
the  city.  Millbury,  a  small  town  south¬ 
east  of  Worcester,  courted  the  newspa¬ 
per.  The  site  it  offered  was  in  an  existing 
industrial  park  for  which  an  environ¬ 
mental  impact  report  already  had  been 
completed.  The  70,000-square-foot 
warehouse  and  offices  were  used  to  store 
the  presses  while  a  50,000-square-foot 
addition  was  built. 

“We  closed  in  April  and  we  were  in 
the  ground  in  August,”  Skaggs  said. 
“The  town  was  cooperative  with  us  and 
everything  went  smooth.  We’re  pleased 
as  Punch.”  BES?? 


The  eight-year  odyssey  ended  in  March  1990  when 
the  company  announced  plans  to  house  its  two  new 
Goss  Rexoliner  presses  in  a  converted  warehouse  on 
28  acres  in  an  industrial  park  in  Millbury,  Mass.,  a 
small  suburb  of  Worcester. 
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Seattle  Times  Co. 
opens  new  plant 

ON  SEPT.  17  the  Seattle  Times  Co.  of¬ 
ficially  opened  its  new,  $150  million 
North  Creek  Facility,  the  largest  build¬ 
ing  in  Bothell,  Wash. 

Designed  by  The  Austin  Company 
and  built  on  36  acres  in  the  Quadrant 
Business  Park,  the  plant  features  com¬ 
puter-controlled  equipment  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  distribute  the  Seattle  Times 
and  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  which 
publish  under  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment. 

Approximately  300  employees  work 
at  the  new  site. 

The  main  350,000-square-foot  build¬ 
ing  houses  three  Goss  Colorliner  press¬ 
es,  newsprint  warehouse,  assembly  and 
packaging  area,  distribution  facilities 
and  support  areas.  The  design  allows  for 
future  pressroom  and  post-press  expan¬ 
sion.  Adjacent  is  a  14,000-square-foot 
vehicle  maintenance  facility. 

A  company  spokeswoman  said  that 
eventually  75%  of  total  production 
(about  400,000  newspaper  copies)  will 
come  from  the  new  facility,  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  printed  at  the  downtown  Seat¬ 
tle  plant. 

North  Creek’s  newsprint  storage  and 
delivery  areas  use  Hyster  clamp  trucks, 
slat  conveyer  belts  and  automated  guid¬ 
ed  vehicles  to  move  the  rolls,  and  roll¬ 
stripping  stations  to  weigh  them  and 
record  inventory  data. 

The  warehouse  can  hold  2,900  rolls, 
a  600%  increase  over  the  downtown 
storage  area.  Together,  the  Times  and 
the  P-I  use  about  235  newsprint  rolls 
daily.  About  75%  of  the  newsprint  now 
used  contains  40%  recycled  fiber. 

Newspaper  pages  composed  down¬ 
town  are  sent  by  facsimile  to  the 
platemaking  unit  at  North  Creek, 
where  they  are  output  as  page  negatives 
on  a  Pressfax  recorder. 

A  page  area  reader  then  scans  each 
negative  to  determine  the  amount  of 
ink  needed  to  print  each  page  and  pass¬ 
es  the  information  to  the  press. 

Suburban  papers 
get  new  plant 

BACK  IN  MAY,  on  the  second  day  of 
the  strike  against  Pittsburgh’s  two  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers,  Gannett  Co.  Inc.’s  sub¬ 
urban  North  Hills  Neivs-Record  con¬ 


verted  from  twice-weekly  to  six-day 
publication. 

With  its  sister  paper,  the  Valley  News 
Dispatch,  in  Tarentum,  it  began  pub¬ 
lishing  a  Sunday  edition  as  well. 

The  papers  brought  in  a  new  man¬ 
agement  team  and  ordered  a  new  front- 
end  system  from  System  Integrators 
Inc. 

To  support  the  expansion  and  to  al¬ 
low  printing  of  USA  Today,  Gannett 
announced  last  month  that  it  has 
reached  tentative  agreement  to  buy  10 


acres  in  outlying  Marshall  Township, 
where  it  will  construct  a  new  printing 
plant.  It  agreed  to  pay  $576,298  to  the 
Regional  Industrial  Development  Corp. 
of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  for  the 
property. 

In  an  Associated  Press  account, 
News-Record  president  Kathy  Kozdem- 
ba  said  the  new  plant  will  be  able  to 
print  a  quarter-million  newspaper 
copies  per  day  and  will  offer  commer¬ 
cial  printing.  It  is  expected  to  open  in 

mid- 1994. 


PRESSING 

ISSUES? 


We'd  like  to  talk  to 
you  about  how  we 
can  help  solve  your 
problems,  increase 
your  efficiency, 
improve  your 
productivity,  and 
maximize  your 
profitability. 


From  facilities 
design  to  the 
implementation  of 
plant-wide  CIM 
systems,  we're  your 
single  source  of 
planning,  design, 
and  construction 
management. 
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LiOCKWOOD  GRBBNB 

Planners/Engineers/Architects/Managers 

Contact:  Mike  Luciano 
Director,  Newspaper  Division 

212-613-1620 

440  NINTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  •  10001 
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From^dungeon^  to 
model  workplace 

Production  modernization  means  more  than  just  new  plant  and  equipment 


IT  TAKES  JUST  one  walk  down  the 
sunny,  window-lined  second-floor  hall¬ 
way  of  Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.’s 
new  $299.5  million  printing  and  distri¬ 
bution  center  to  know  it  isn’t  just  an¬ 
other  manufacturing  plant. 

First  of  all,  the  colors  are  all  wrong: 
there  is  no  industrial  gray  or  green  or 
brown.  Instead,  the  walls  are  a  fash¬ 
ionable  salmon  shade  with  teal  ac¬ 


cents,  matched  by  flooring  of  comple¬ 
mentary  tones. 

And  where  are  the  tattered,  odd¬ 
sized  and  out-of-date  notes  and  memos, 
fliers  and  posters  that  normally  festoon 
the  walls  of  any  self-respecting  plant? 

You  won’t  find  them  at  the  670,000 
square-foot  Schuylkill  Printing  Plant 
that  serves  PNI’s  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Philadelphia  Daily  Nem. 


(This  article  was  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Communications  and  Public  Affairs, 
Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.) 


Instead,  you  will  find  a  gallery  of 
carefully  arranged  photographs  in  that 
second-floor  hallway  —  around  the 
corner  from  the  soon-to-be-outfitted 
fitness  center  —  and  bulletin  boards 
throughout  the  building  with  up-to- 
date,  neatly  arranged  notices. 

Even  the  pressroom  walls  are  white, 
with  pale  green  accents  —  decidedly 
daring  in  that  environment,  and  radi¬ 


cally  different  from  the  nondescript 
dungeon  in  which  the  newspapers  have 
been  printed  for  decades  in  Center  City 
Philadelphia. 

It  would  be  easy  to  assume  that  all  of 
this  is  vanity  and  the  undisturbed 
cleanliness  of  a  new  facility  still  only 
partly  in  use.  PNI  officials  say  that  is 
not  the  case.  They  emphasize  that  the 
light  breeziness  of  the  facility  is  just 
part  of  an  overall  plan  to  foster  a  new, 
efficient  and  productive  culture. 

“You  get  to  do  this  just  once  in  a  ca¬ 
reer,”  said  Robert  J.  Hall,  publisher  and 


chairman  of  the  Inquirer  and  Daily 
News,  “and  we  believed  it  would  be 
foolish  to  build  a  first-class,  highly  so¬ 
phisticated  plant  and  to  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  work  there.” 

“It  also  gave  us  a  chance,“  he  added, 
“to  put  into  practice  some  employee  re¬ 
lations  efforts  aimed  at  building  a  work 
force  that  feels  real  ownership  of  the 
facility  and  of  the  newspapers  they  pro¬ 
duce.” 

To  accomplish  this,  employees  were 
involved  from  the  start,  beginning  with 
a  company  wide  party  to  celebrate  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  project  by  the  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc.  board  of  directors  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1989.  It  was  the  largest  capital 
project  ever  approved  by  the  board  for 
one  of  its  properties,  and  PNI  manage¬ 
ment  wanted  the  entire  staff  to  be  part 
of  the  celebration. 

“It  was  more  than  a  party,  it  set  the 
tone,”  said  Joseph  Frick,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/human  resources,  “for  openness 
and  involvement.  The  same  day  the 
funds  were  approved  teams  of  senior 
managers  and  executives  began  visiting 
individual  departments  during  their 
shifts,  on  a  24'hour  schedule,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  impact  of  the  decision  and  to 
answer  questions.” 

Committees  were  formed,  cutting 
across  management  and  labor  lines,  to 
consider  virtually  every  aspect  of  the 
plant’s  construction  and  how  it  would 
operate  later  on. 

“The  plant  was  going  to  be  our  fu¬ 
ture,”  Hall  said,  “and  that  meant  deep 
employee  involvement.” 

Perhaps  no  one  knows  the  plant  better 
than  Larry  D.  Marbert,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/operations.  Marbert  was  the  project 
manager  for  the  construction  of  the  fa¬ 
cility  and  now  oversees  its  operation. 

“When  I  say  the  plant  seemed  like 
my  ‘baby,’  I  almost  mean  it  literally,”  he 
recently  joked,  noting  that  during  the 
three-year  construction  period  he  also 
became  the  father  of  three  children 
with  his  wife,  Jeanette. 


AM  Graphics  is  your  source  for  previously-owned  24, 48 
and  72  pocket  Sheridan/Harris  Inserters,  either  as-is, 
reconditioned,  or  fully  remanufactured  with  today's 
productivity  and  performance  upgrades.  As  the  original 
manufacturer,  only  AM  Graphics  can  offer  complete 
engineering  documentation,  OEM  parts,  full  service 
support  and  a  manufacturer's  warranty. 

For  current  availability,  contact:  ^ 

AM  Graphics 

_ Fax:(513)  274-5719 

A  Division  of  AM  Intematiomd 


“You  get  to  do  this  just  once  in  a  career,”  said 
Hall,  “and  it  would  be  foolish  to  build  a  first-class, 
highly  sophisticated  plant  and  to  pay  no  attention 
to  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  people  . . . 
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Marbert,  who  picked  up  the  nick¬ 
name  “Trail  Boss”  because  of  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  project,  and  who  brought  it 
in  on  time  and  under  budget,  said  it  was 
important  from  the  start  “to  give  people 
some  ownership.”  A  facilities  planning 
committee  was  formed  within  days  of 
the  October  1989  groundbreaking, 
chaired  by  Marbert  and  charged  with 
making  a  plan  and  following  it  through 
construction. 

“That  early  involvement  by  man¬ 
agers  and  others  who  were  expected  to 
take  real  responsibility  was  critical,”  he 
said,  pointing  out  the  advantage  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  experience  of  other  companies 
to  draw  upon. 

“We  sent  people  all  over  the  country 
to  look  at  other  new  facilities;  we  learned 
from  their  achievements  as  well  as  their 
mistakes,  and  one  of  the  things  we  saw 
over  and  over  again  was  the  link  between 
success  and  the  empowerment  of  the 
people  working  on  the  project,”  he  said. 

Employee  involvement  did  not  stop  at 
that  level.  Those  salmon  and  teal  walls 
are  the  result  of  employee  committees, 
as  are  the  design  of  lockers  and  locker 
rooms.  In  some  cases,  production  em¬ 
ployees  consulted  directly  with  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  design  of  plant  elements. 

One  concern  throughout  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  production  transition  to 
the  Schuylkill  Printing  Plant  (the 
name,  incidentally,  was  chosen  by  an 
employee  in  a  companywide  contest) 
was  keeping  the  work  forces  at  both  lo¬ 
cations  connected  to  each  other. 

“With  all  of  the  attention  being  paid 
to  getting  the  new  plant  under  way,  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  allow  the  staff 
at  the  Center  City  headquarters  to  feel 
neglected,  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
we  want  to  achieve,”  said  Frick.  “So, 
we’ve  tried  to  make  sure  that  whenever 
events  are  held  at  one  site,  or  whenever 
an  employee  activity  is  planned,  both 
groups  are  involved.” 

Further,  he  pointed  out,  all  employ¬ 
ee  amenities,  such  as  a  credit  union,  a 
staffed  medical  dispensary,  a  full-ser¬ 
vice  cafeteria,  an  automatic  teller 
banking  machine  and  others  that  were 
available  at  the  Center  City  location 
have  been  duplicated  at  the  new  plant. 

Charles  B.  Fancher,  vice  president/ 
communications  and  public  affairs, 
said  a  key  element  in  this  area  has 
been  the  development  of  a  company¬ 
wide  program  called  Getting  Better 
Than  Ever,  in  which  employees  are 
recognized  for  their  efforts  to  improve 


the  company’s  performance. 

Recipients  of  prizes  that  range  from 
T-shirts  to  shopping  sprees  to  use  of  the 
company’s  skybox  for  professional 
sports  events  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  nominations  by  their  supervisors  and 
their  peers. 

“1  think  this  has  been  a  tremendously 
exciting  concept,”  Fancher  said.  “There 
are  so  many  unsung  heroes  at  the  In¬ 
quirer  and  Daily  News,  people  who  day- 
in-and  day-out  give  their  best  to  the 
operation,  and  whose  contributions  de¬ 
serve  to  be  known  more  widely. 

“Also,  the  program  has  had  the  effect 
of  heightening  awareness  of  the  plant 
and  how  it  will  impact  the  future  for  all 
of  us.  Getting  Better  Than  Ever  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  part  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  culture.” 

This  has  been  supported  through  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  company  publications, 
both  weekly  and  monthly,  as  well  as 
various  special  publications  in  which 
there  has  been  coverage  of  events  sur¬ 
rounding  the  plant  in  each  issue  for 
three  years. 

As  important  as  these  efforts  are. 


however,  PNI  executives  say  the  focus 
is  ultimately  on  the  improvements  in 
the  newspapers  aimed  at  better  serving 
customers,  both  readers  and  advertisers. 

The  new  plant  is  making  possible 
the  use  of  color  produced  on  offset 
presses,  a  dramatic  difference  in  news¬ 
papers  printed  in  black  and  white  on 
letterpress  presses.  The  transition  of 
the  Daily  News  has  already  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  Inquirer  will  continue 
its  transition  into  1993.  There  have 
been  numerous  design  changes  in  the 
Inquirer  in  anticipation  of  extensive 
use  of  color. 

When  the  transition  is  complete  both 
newspapers  will  benefit  from  later  dead¬ 
lines  and  earlier  delivery  as  a  result  of 
the  plant’s  location  and  improved  distri¬ 
bution  systems.  The  result,  of  course,  is 
more  complete  newspapers  for  readers. 

“We  have  tried  to  build  tomorrow’s 
newspaper  today,  one  that  will  allow 
the  production  capabilities  of  the  In¬ 
quirer  and  Daily  News  to  match  the 
newspapers’  records  of  journalistic  ex¬ 
cellence,”  said  publisher  Hall.  “I  think 
we’ve  succeeded.”  BECT 


Carlson 


"SAE  Carlson’s  philosophy  is 
based  on  relationships,  and 
seeing  projects  through  the 
eyes  of  our  clients.  We  base 
our  success  on  the  success  of 
our  clients." 

_ 

Dario  D.D.  OiMare,  A.I.A. 

Vice  President 

0  SAE  I  Carlson 

321  Commonwealth  Road 
Cochituate,  MA  01778 
Phone  (617)  969-1200 
Fax  (506)  655-2998 
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CLIENTS 


Palm  Springs  Desert  Sun 

Palm  Springs,  CA 

Frederick  News-Post 

Frederick,  MD 

Gannett,  USA  Today: 

Ariama  Offsel 
Boslon  Offsel 
Sl.  Louis  Offsel 
Florida  Offsel 

The  San  Bernardino 
County  Sun 

San  Bernardino,  CA 

Pulitzer  Community 
Newspaper,  Inc. 

Chicago,  IL 

The  News  Journal 

Wilminglon,  DE 

Daily  News  of  the 
Virgin  Islands 
SI.  Thomas,  USVI 
The  Union  Leader 

Manchesfer,  NH 

The  Morning  Call 

(Times  Mirror) 

Allenlown,  PA 

Middlesex  News 

(Haile  Hanks) 

Framingham,  MA 

Boston  Herald 

Boslon,  MA 

Lowell  Sun 

Lowell,  MA 

Time  Inc. 

Kodak 
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Retrofitting  the  Future 

Ten  years  later,  Tribune’s  Freedom  Center  is  not  quite 
state-of-the-art,  but  easily  handles  expansion 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  DECADE  AFTER  it  was  inaugurated 
as  the  very  latest  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  plants,  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Free¬ 
dom  Center  is  just  a  tad  too  old  to  be 
considered  state-of-the-art. 

Yet,  with  the  first  major  expansion  of 
its  press  hicilities  under  way,  the  Freedom 
Center  is  living  up  to  its  1982  promise  to 
be  a  flexible  plant  of  the  future. 

In  August,  the  Tribune  began  the 
long  process  of  installing  10  Goss 
MetroColor  four-high  towers.  The  in¬ 
stallation  itself  is  a  marvel  of  planning. 


were  crated  for  delivery  in  much  small¬ 
er  discrete  units  than  normal,  said  Rick 
Surkamer,  director  of  press,  packaging 
and  newsprint  for  the  Tribune. 

Goss  also  worked  with  a  vendor  to 
develop  special  rollers  to  ensure  that 
the  crates  can  be  delivered  without  lay¬ 
ing  down  surface-marring  steel  plates. 
The  rollers  also  allow  the  crates  to  be 
moved  without  harming  the  newsprint 
roll  delivery  rail  tracks. 

In  addition,  the  delivery  is  being 
paced  so  that  only  a  relatively  small 
corner  of  the  pressroom  is  needed  to 
store  the  arriving  presses. 


Yet,  with  the  first  major  expansion  of  its  press 
facilities  under  way,  the  Freedom  Center  is  living 
up  to  its  1982  promise  to  be  a  flexible  plant  of 
the  future. 


innovation  and  remarkable  coopera¬ 
tion  between  buyer  and  seller. 

Even  before  a  contract  was  signed, 
Goss  gambled  a  big  investment  in  win¬ 
ning  the  installation. 

Then  when  it  was  time  to  actually 
bring  the  elephant  into  the  house,  Goss 
went  several  extra  steps  to  satisfy  the 
Tribune’s  demands. 

For  instance,  the  presses  themselves 


What  is  probably  more  remarkable 
than  the  delivery  process,  however,  is 
how  very  little  the  Tribune  needed  to 
touch  the  Freedom  Center  building  it¬ 
self,  which  consists  of  four  stories  de¬ 
voted  to  operations  and  a  five-story  of¬ 
fice  complex. 

In  fact,  the  only  real  indication  that 
a  major  expansion  is  taking  place  is  a 
loading  gantry  on  the  truck  dock  that 


on  a  pleasant  August  afternoon  was  be¬ 
ing  covered  with  a  roof  in  preparation 
for  the  inevitable  sleet  and  snow  of  a 
Chicago  winter.  Another  gantry  was 
placed  by  the  press  lines  themselves. 

Inside,  almost  nothing  has  had  to  be 
changed. 

When  Freedom  Center  was  built  — 
between  the  fall  of  1979  and  its  open¬ 
ing  on  Sept.  19,  1982  —  additional 
press  foundations  were  laid  to  accom¬ 
modate  two  more  presses. 

The  newsprint  warehouse  was  also 
designed  for  expansion,  at  a  time  when 
newspapers  wanted  big  supplies  of 
newsprint  on  hand.  It  can  store  26,000 
rolls  —  or  about  what  was  a  week’s  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  1982  Tribune. 

Though  the  new  four-high  towers 
just  barely  fit  beneath  the  ceiling,  they 
do  fit.  Only  a  few  ceiling  lights  will 
need  to  move,  noted  Press  Enhance¬ 
ment  Project  manager  Jay  Bogg. 

In  1982,  the  Freedom  Center  opened 
to  raves. 

“In  Chicago,  the  Tribune  has  built 
THE  newspaper  plant,”  an  E&P  head¬ 
line  enthused. 

“It’s  a  dream.  There’ll  never  be  an¬ 
other  one  like  this,”  production  vice 
president  Wayne  Perry  said  at  the  time. 

Ten  years  later,  when  press  expan¬ 
sion  is  a  nightmare  for  so  many  older 
newspaper  plants,  the  Freedom  Center 
remains  a  dream.  BECT 


Freedom  Center  delivery  at  a  specially  designed  gantry.  Staging  area  for  materials  in  an  empty  Freedom  Center  press  bay. 
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Classical  design  welcomes  dailies 
back  to  downtown  Athens 


You  don't  use 
this. 


AN  APPROPRIATELY  GREEK  Re¬ 
vival-style  building  is  the  new  home  of 
Georgia’s  Athens  Daily  News  and  Athens 
Banner-Herald.  The  $20  million, 
1 10,000-square-foot  News  Building  on 
the  east  side  of  downtown  Athens 
houses  all  the  newspapers’  operations, 
representing  more  than  200  employees. 

Until  late  September  the  morning 
and  evening  papers  (approximately 
30,000  combined  daily  circulation, 
35,000  Sunday)  had  been  housed  at  a 
temporary  site  at  an  office-warehouse 
complex  in  an  industrial  park.  Their 
old  headquarters  was  demolished.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  relocation  in  spring  1989, 
Athens  Newspapers  Inc.  contracted  out 
the  printing  of  its  newspapers  for  the 
week  it  took  to  move  its  presses. 

Athens  Newspapers  is  a  business  of 
Morris  Communications  Corp.,  whose 
architect.  Bob  Kuhar,  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  design  the  structure.  Morris 
Communications  also  retained  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Allan  Greenberg,  an  expert  in 
classical  style,  to  work  with  the  archi¬ 
tects  on  the  design  of  the  exterior  and 
the  atrium  lobby. 

The  Athens  newspapers  reported 
that  Greenberg  insisted  on  an  authen¬ 
tic  look,  “reviving  several  dying  crafts 
and  using  materials  and  construction 
techniques  from  the  beginnings  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution.”  An  Atlanta 


firm  handled  construction  of  the  News 
Building. 

Eight  Doric  columns,  six  out  front 
and  two  nearer  the  doorway,  stand  at 
the  entrance.  The  floor  is  terrazzo,  and 
the  building  features  much  plaster  work 
throughout.  ANI  said  its  lobby  columns’ 
capitals  are  painted  in  “extremely  vivid” 
colors  that  are,  according  to  Greenberg, 
historically  authentic. 

In  addition  to  facilities  required  to 
prepare,  print  and  package  newspapers, 
the  News  Building  has  an  overhead 
gangway  from  which  visitors  can  view 
the  running  press,  an  auditorium,  a  he¬ 
licopter  pad,  on-site  covered  parking, 
patio,  first-floor  art  gallery,  and  room 
for  expansion. 

Announcing  ANI’s  intentions  three- 
and-a-half  years  ago,  former  publisher 
and  then-general  manager  A.  Mark 
Smith  said  his  company  believed  in  “a 
strong  central  business  district,”  and 
hoped  the  new  building  demonstrated 
“our  commitment  to  downtown  Athens 
and  our  faith  in  its  future  . . . .  ” 

Just  prior  to  the  operation’s  return  to 
downtown.  Will  Morris  took  over  as 
publisher,  promising  “a  renewed  com¬ 
mitment  ...  to  quality  community  jour¬ 
nalism.”  He  said  open-houses  are 
planned  for  this  month.  ANI  said  the 
papers’  return  is  expected  to  add  about 
$1  million  to  the  local  economy.  BEOT 


AAake  your  pressroom  as 
modern  as  your  presses  with  INC 
Quiet  Rooms  and  Soundwalls. 
They’re  engineered  to  solve 
today’s  noise  control  problems, 
while  they  address  other  critical 
workplace  issues  like  dust  control, 
airborne  solvents,  and  humidity 
control. 

Let  us  show  you  how  INC  is 
improving  pressroom  environ¬ 
ments  and  productivity  in  the 
newspaper,  magazine,  and  other 
printing  industries.  Call  for  a  free 
copy  of  our  brochure  No/se 
Control  Systems  for  Newspaper 
Printing  Facilities. 


specialists  in  noise  control  products  arid  services 

iilutriil  laist  coitroLiic. 

1411  Jeffrey  Drive  •  Addison,  IL  601 01 
(708)620-1998 


The  Qreek  Revival  quarters  of  Athens  Newspapers  Inc. 
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McClier  finishes  Sun,  moves  on  to  Journal 


WITH  THE  10,000-circulation  Texas 
City  Sun  moving  into  a  new,  12,000- 
square-foot  office  and  production  plant, 
Chicago-based  McClier  has  moved  on 
to  North  Carolina,  where  it  designed 
and  engineered  a  1 10,000-square-foot 
production  facility  for  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal. 

McClier  Newspaper  Group  said  it 
worked  with  the  Sun  to  achieve  “flexi¬ 
bility  to  respond  to  changing  condi¬ 
tions”  and  to  promote  efficient  work- 
flow  and  storage  in  its  larger  quarters. 
The  paper’s  Goss  Suburban  press  was  to 
be  refurbished  and,  along  with  the  in¬ 
serting  equipment,  moved  to  the  new 
plant. 

The  architecture,  engineering  and 
construction  firm  said  the  design  em¬ 
phasized  “customer  accessibility  and  a 
positive  public  image.”  The  design- 
build  method  brought  the  project  in  on 
time  and  within  budget.  The  Sun’s  for¬ 
mer  downtown  home  is  being  convert¬ 
ed  into  a  museum. 

The  90,000-circulation  Journal’s  new 
production  plant  is  east  of  downtown 
on  land  Piedmont  Publishing  Co. 
bought  four  years  ago.  For  $375,000,  it 
got  1 1  Vi  acres  and  a  drive-in  theater, 
according  to  the  Journal. 

All  offices  remain  downtown,  where 
new  prepress  systems  from  Atex  Inc. 
and  Information  International  Inc.  are 
being  installed.  Plans  call  for  future 
use  of  a  triple-1  InfoFax  system  to 
transmit  page  data  to  the  new  produc¬ 
tion  plant. 

In  addition  to  architectural  design, 
McClier  is  supplying  all  structural,  me- 


The  Texas  City  Sun’s  new  offices  and  production  plant, 


Model  of  the  new  production  plant  for  the  Winston~Salem  Journal. 


chanical,  electrical  and  plumbing  en-  1983.  The  mailroom  will  include  insert- 
gineering.  Working  with  the  McClier  ers,  rack  storage  for  inserts  and  provi- 
team  on  interiors,  civil  engineering  sions  for  distributing  newspaper  unitized 
and  landscape  architecture  is  DSA  De-  bundles.  BEOT 

sign  Group’s  local  office. 

The  $43  million  plant  will  house  a 
Mitsubishi  offset  press  with  a  four-color 
tower  and  have  space  for  an  additional 
press.  Slated  for  delivery  in  December 
1993,  the  faster  press  will  replace  35- 
year-old  equipment  last  refurbished  in 


INC  quiets  West 
Coast  pressrooms 

THREE  NEW  PRESSROOMS  will  fea¬ 
ture  integrated  atrium-style  quiet  rooms 
designed,  built  and  installed  by  Industri¬ 
al  Noise  Control  Inc.,  Addison,  111. 

Quiet  rooms  at  California’s,  San 
Bernardino  Sun  and  Santa  Barbara 
NewS'Press  will  mate  with  INC/Goss 
Soundwall  Assemblies  furnished  as  orig¬ 
inal  equipment  with  Goss  offset  presses. 

Parallel  to  two  in-line  presses,  the 
Sun’s  quiet  room  is  over  200  feet  long. 
Constructed  of  modular  acoustical  pan¬ 
els  on  cantilevered  structural  supports, 
there  are  no  posts  to  block  views 
through  large,  sloped  windows.  Ceiling- 
mounted  steel  supports  will  create  a 
post-free  work  space  at  the  News-Press. 

The  Register 'Guard’s  Soundwall  As¬ 
sembly  will  have  raised  dormer  sections 
for  access  to  the  upper  press  platform. 
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The  process  eliminates  the  need  for 
photographers  to  make  prints. 

Photographers  note  that  scanning  at 
their  end  takes  more  time  with  current 
equipment  and  the  learning  curve  than 
the  familiar  darkroom  process.  Howev¬ 
er,  it  is  hoped  that  more  equipment  and 
training  will  make  the  process  easier  to 
complete  prepress  integration. 

In  the  old  building,  the  newsroom 
was  a  sprawling,  one-level  operation 
where  staffers  could  shout  across  the 
room  from  one  department  to  another. 

Now  the  newsroom  is  on  two  floors: 
library,  weekend,  photo,  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  and  cartoonist  on  one  floor,  daily 
desks  on  the  other  below. 

With  the  central  elevators  adding  to 
the  separateness  of  the  newsroom,  tele¬ 
phones  and  computer  messaging  have 
become  more  frequent  forms  of  com¬ 
munication  among  staffers. 

What  the  design  has  given,  however 
is  a  view.  Unlike  the  old  building  with 
its  windowless  newsroom,  the  new 
building  is  all  windows  —  its  glass  walls 
giving  staffers  vistas  in  all  directions. 

State  editor  Don  Gammill  said  his 
eighth-floor,  elevated  view  helps  keep 
track  of  weather  —  a  big  story  in  Okla¬ 
homa  —  and  “other  things  happening 
out  there.  In  the  old  building,  we  could 
hear  sirens.  Now  we  can  see,  too.” 

Fire  safety  has  been  a  priority  since  a 
1909  fire  destroyed  the  production 
plant,  said  Bart  Jones,  plant  engineer. 
(Despite  the  explosion  and  three  days 
without  a  production  facility,  the  paper 
did  not  miss  a  day  of  publication,  just  as 
it  did  not  miss  a  day  of  print  during  its 
massive  move  last  year.) 

The  new  building  offers  the  latest  in 
fire  prevention.  Jones  said  the  electron¬ 
ic  fire  detection  and  alarm  system  trig¬ 
gers  a  control  system  once  fire  is  detect¬ 
ed.  A  computer  turns  on  an  indepen¬ 
dent  air  system  in  stairwells  for  safe 
evacuation  of  employees.  On  the  floor 
identified  as  having  a  fire,  air  condi¬ 
tioning  switches  to  full  air  evacuation 
to  pull  off  smoke.  At  the  same  time,  to 
help  contain  the  fire,  air  systems  pres¬ 
surize  the  floors  above  and  below  by  au¬ 
tomatically  pumping  in  outside  air. 

In  addition,  construction  used  the 
latest  fire-resistant  materials  and  tech¬ 
niques,  said  Jones.  “It’s  all  designed  to 
prevent  the  paper  from  ever  going 
down.”  BECT 


FROM  PUBLISHINQ  PLANT  TO  PARKINQ  LOT— The  Wikon  (N.C.)  Daily  Times 
Inc.  building,  once  considered  for  conversion  to  a  220-bed  jail,  was  demolished  in  July, 
nine  years  after  the  newspaper  relocated. 

The  Daily  Times  took  over  the  building  35  years  ago  and  later  tripled  its  floor  space 
through  expansions  into  adjacent  buildings  in  the  1950s  and  '60s.  In  1974  it  remodeled 
the  exterior  and  enlarged  the  commercial  printing  department.  It  was  among  the  state's 
first  papers  to  abandon  hot  type  for  phototype. 


Drive  Systems 

Design  Modification 
Installation  Testing 


(Hogan  is  assistant  business  news  editor  at 
the  Oklahoman.) 
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South  Bend 

Continued  from  page  5P 
press  to  the  delivery  truck,  placing  in¬ 
serts  in  and  packaging  the  papers  ac¬ 
cording  to  ZIP  codes.  A  bar  code  placed 
on  the  topsheet  of  each  bundle  will  for¬ 
ward  it  to  the  proper  truck  loader  at  the 
docks.  Each  truck  driver  will  punch  the 
numbers  of  the  bundles  he  needs  into 
an  electronic  keypad. 

Installing  equipment  to  do  those 
things  while  the  old  equipment  is  still 
running  takes  “an  enormous  amount  of 
coordination  between  us  and  South 
Bend  and  with  anyone  else  who’s  in¬ 
volved,”  he  said.  But  Dyson,  along  with 
Miller,  Johnson,  and  KBA  sales  vice 
president  Heinz  Schmid,  said  that  com¬ 
munication  among  all  concerned  has 
been  smooth  from  the  start. 

Because  the  new  press  will  go  into  a 
new  building,  “It  basically  is  like  going 
to  a  greenfield  site  as  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,”  said  Schmid,  “and,  as  you  can 
imagine,  staying  in  a  downtown  area  is 
very  standard  in  Europe.  We’ve  some¬ 
times  had  to  do  some  very  strange 
designs.” 

The  20  units  of  keyless  offset  press  will 
he  stacked  four  high.  Baker  said.  The 
Tribune  decided  to  buy  the  Colora  press 
despite  color  keyless  offset’s  shaky  start 
in  the  U.S.  At  least  one  U.S.  paper  has 
dropped  color  keyless  printing  and  re¬ 
turned  to  conventional  inking. 

News  like  that  “doesn’t  give  you  a 
warm  feeling,”  Ray  said.  “Luckily,  we 
were  in  a  position  to  go  to  Europe  and 
see  a  Koenig  &.  Bauer  press  printing 
250,000  newspapers  a  day  in  beautiful 
color.  The  development  of  this  press  in 
Europe  fortuitously  met  our  needs.” 

Concerns  over  the  ink  needed  for 
color  keyless  offset  have  been  met  by  a 
Canadian  supplier  whose  ink  already 
has  passed  the  press’s  test  in  Europe, 
Baker  said.  The  Tribune’s  news¬ 


print  is  being  scrutinized  as  well. 

“I’ve  done  the  research,  and  I’m  not 
worried  about  it  at  all,”  he  said.  “We’re 
not  reinventing  the  wheel  here.  We  are 
bringing  the  wheel  to  the  United 
States.” 

The  project  to  make  room  for  that 
wheel  is  progressing  well  so  far,  Mc¬ 
Cann  said. 

“This  is  a  good  time  to  buy  presses 
and  build  buildings.  We’re  on  schedule 
and  below  budget.”  BECT 

Phoenix  papers’ 
new  plant  in 
full  operation 

PHOENIX  NEWSPAPERS  INC.’S 
new  290,000-square-foot  plant  and  of¬ 
fice  complex  is  now  in  full  operation. 

PNl,  which  publishes  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public,  Phoenix  Gazette  and  Arizona 
Business  Gazette,  made  a  $128  million 
investment  in  the  Deer  Valley  Center 
to  launch  a  “new  technological  era”  for 
the  company,  a  spokeswoman  said. 

The  center  has  a  62-foot-high  press¬ 
room  featuring  high-tech  presses 
weighing  1,277,000  pounds.  The  facili¬ 
ty  enables  PNI  to  make  a  total  conver¬ 
sion  from  letterpress  to  offset  printing, 
improving  color  capacity,  quality  and 
consistency  and  increasing  makeup  and 
design  flexibility. 

Previously,  only  newspapers  from  the 
company’s  Mesa  Center  were  printed 
on  offset  presses;  those  from  the  down¬ 
town  Phoenix  Center  (where  the  news¬ 
room  and  administrative  offices  re¬ 
main)  were  run  on  letterpress  equip¬ 
ment. 

Located  on  an  18.2-acre  site  in 
Phoenix,  the  new  center  includes  an 
acoustical  two-story  glass-walled  lobby 
that  allows  visitors  to  see  the  massive 
presses  in  operation. 


Multiplant 
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equipment  is  not  pleasing  everyone.  In 
the  labor  camp,  worried  union  officials 
say  the  new  technology  will  wipe  out 
future  jobs  for  truck  drivers,  mailers, 
pressmen  and  plate  makers. 

“They’ve  cut  into  the  work  force,” 
said  Andy  Cirkelis,  secretary-treasurer 
of  Teamsters  Local  921.  “They’ve  com¬ 
pounded  overtime  to  the  point  where 
we  consider  it  a  serious  safety  concern.” 

Since  the  new  plants  have  opened, 
Cirkelis  said  truck  drivers  have  been 
speeding  to  meet  their  schedules,  which 
has  led  to  more  accidents  and  injuries 
to  workers. 

Several  cases  are  set  for  arbitration 
hearings  early  next  year,  and  the  union 
plans  to  file  complaints  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board,  he  said. 

In  the  meantime,  the  SENA  hopes 
that  its  printing  plants  will  continue  to 
run  smoothly. 

“In  the  long  run,  we’re  putting  out  a 
real  good,  valuable  product,”  said 
Gisen.  “This  is  a  sure  thing,  and  it’s  not 
going  away.”  BECT 

Defunct  paper 
echos  in  news 

UNUSED  BY  A  newspaper  in  16  years, 
it  still  gamers  media  attention  and  still 
is  identified  as  the  city-owned,  former 
Hartford  Times  building.  The  Times 
ceased  publishing  in  1976  when  then- 
owner  New  Haven-based  Register  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  closed  the  paper  and  sold 
the  building. 

The  latest  news  finds  Hartford 
deputy  mayor  Henrietta  S.  Milward  ac¬ 
knowledging  a  mistake  in  voting  to 
fund  a  project  on  which  her  husband’s 
firm  was  bidding.  The  Hartford  Courant 
quoted  deputy  mayor  Milward  as  say¬ 
ing,  “I  am  sure  if  you  dig  deep  enough 
you  will  find  some  vote  each  person  has 
made  that  had  some  effect  on  a  friend 
or  relative.” 

Three  days  after  the  appropriation, 
Milward  Corp.  won  a  $98,207  subcon¬ 
tract  for  additional  renovation  of  the 
ex-newspaper  structure.  The  Courant 
reported  George  Milward  also  was  sub¬ 
contractor  on  the  initial  phase  of  the 
building’s  remodeling,  winning  a 
$291,051  subcontract  some  two  months 
before  his  wife  was  elected  to  the  city 
council. 


Cover  blueprint  provided  by  The 
Austin  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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According  to  the  1992  Fortune  500  global  list,  MAN  AG 
outranks  all  of  these  world-famous  companies. 

But  just  who  is  MAN  AG? 

The  parent  company  of  MAN  Roland,  MAN  AG  is  a  German 
conglomerate  that  dates  its  origins  back  two  full  centuries.  It's 
famous  for  everything  from  rockets  to  stretch  buses  to  printing 
presses,  and  quite  a  few  things  in  between. 

In  fact,  MAN  AG  seems  famous  for  everything  but  its  name. 
When  Fortune  compiles  its  list,  however,  being  famous  doesn’t 
figure  into  the  standings. 

Just  being  successful. 

And  MAN  AG  is  very  successful.  MAN  AG's  wholly  owned 
subsidiary,  MAN  Roland  Inc.,  is  the  second  largest  manufacturer 


of  printing  presses  in  the  world.  They  got  there  the  only  way 
they  know  how:  through  the  soundest  engineering,  the  highest 
quality  standards,  and  the  most  committed  service  network  in 
the  business. 

So,  next  time  you’re  considering  the  purchase  of  a  printing  press, 
remember  that  behind  every  MAN  Roland  press  stands  a 
world-class  company,  with  world<lass  resources  and  world-class 
commitment. 

And  maybe  someday,  even  a  world-famous  name. 

©1992  MAN  Roland  Inc. 

Other  Trademarks  used  in  this  ad  are  those  of  third 

parties  unrelated  to  MAN  AG 

Source:  July  27, 1992  issue  of  Fortune  magazine, 

/  MAN  \ 
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Every  Dimension  in  Print’ 


MAN  Roland  Web  Press  Division,  20  Gutenberg  Dr,  North  Stonington,  CT  06359  (203)  599-7000 


SUPPORTING  NEWSPAPERS  WORLDWIDE. 


Our  advanced  software  and  systems 
integration  capabilities  combined 
with  our  extensive  range  of 
^  products  enables  us  to  help 
newspapers  find  the  right  solu¬ 
tion  to  increase  produrtivity  and 
reduce  operating  cost.  Softvvrare  is 
extremely  critical  to  successful 
systems  integration.  Ours  is 
written  by  in-house  IDAB 
engineers  who  understand  the 
process  of  making  newspapers  and 
how  to  best  make  it  all  work  together. 
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Newspaper 

Handing 


IDAB  systems  handle  newspapers  from 
the  press  folder  through  the  processes  of 
inserting,  storing,  buffering  and  stacking. 
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Bundle 
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Pallet 

Handling 


Our  pallet  handling  systems 
store  and  retrieve  pre-printed 
inserts  or  other  palletized 
materials.  They  also  handle 
palletized  newspapers 
waiting  to  be  further 
processed  or  shipped. 


IDAB  bundle  handling  systems 
convey,  package,  label,  sort  and 
distribute  bundles. 


IDAB  provides  three  control  levels.  The  first 
controls  individual  equipment.  The 

t  second  allows  for  real  time  pro¬ 
cess  control  and  assures 
that  all  system  elements 
function  as  a  total  system. 

The  third  integrates  the 
production  processes  and 
links  all  other  newspaper 
functions  to  provide  a 
powerful  production 
management  system. 


From  fully  automated  systems  which  load  presses  and  remove  cores, 
to  more  conventional  systems,  our  roll  handling  systems  can  include 
warehousing,  prep  stations,  paster  stations  and  waste  handling  features. 


For  more  information,  write  or  call: 
IDAB  Incorporated,  One  Enterprise  Parkway, 
Suite  300,  Hampton, VA  23666-5841, 804-825-2260. 


Incorporated 


An  IDAB  International  Company 


Improving  single-copy 
sales  is  easy 

Two  circulation  execs  say  it's  a  matter 
of  positioning  vending  boxes  creatively 


an  interest  in  a  particular  topic  or,  for  a 
mom-and-pop  pet  store,  reach  all  pet 
owners  within  a  two-mile  radius  of  the 
store.  It  also  can  target  ads  for  such 
items  as  furniture  and  landscaping  ma¬ 
terials  to  new  home  owners  and  direct 
mail  a  record  store  ad  to  all  household¬ 
ers  with  teen-agers. 

“This  is  the  most  exciting  and  far- 
reaching  program  I’ve  been  involved 
with  in  2 1  years  of  working  circulation 
departments,”  Thompson  enthused. 

Steve  Weaver  of  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News  also  declared  that  fundamen¬ 
tal  changes  must  be  made  in  selling 
newspapers. 

Economic  and  demographic  shifts, 
technology  changes,  the  increase  in  illit¬ 
eracy  and  other  factors  are  forcing  news¬ 
papers  in  new  directions,  he  said. 

Among  them,  he  noted,  are  alternate 
delivery,  development  of  new  product 
lines,  and  learning  more  about  cus¬ 
tomers. 

“We  are  not  just  a  newspaper,” 
Weaver  said.  “We  are  a  marketing  ser¬ 
vice  company.  We  need  to  re-engineer 
our  business  and  get  away  from  the 
herdlike  mentality.” 

One  step  at  the  Mercury  News  was  to 
convert  approximately  96,000  TMC 
deliveries  from  mail  to  private  delivery. 
Weaver  said. 

Verification  reports  indicated  that 
over  95%  of  all  deliveries  were  made  to 
the  recipient’s  porch,  he  said. 

At  the  same  time,  the  panelist  re¬ 
ported,  the  paper  negotiated  a  contract 
for  magazine  distribution  with  Publish¬ 
ers  Express. 

Another  panelist,  David  Stotler  of 
the  Long  Beach(Calif.)  Press-Telegram, 
said  that  the  P-T  is  positioning  itself  for 
the  future  by  targeting  the  fast-growing 
Latino  population  and  other  ethnic 
groups  in  the  23  communities  it  serves. 
Among  the  innovations  are  a  tabloid 
aimed  at  Latinos  and  the  hiring  of  a 
Latino  columnist. 

When  research  disclosed  that  Lati¬ 
nos  were  mainly  single-copy  purchasers, 
more  racks  were  put  in  their  areas, 
Stotler  added. 

Health  and  family  sections  were 
added  when  studies  proved  readers 
wanted  them,  he  said. 

Noting  that  the  Long  Beach  area  is 
undergoing  other  significant  changes 
such  as  the  loss  of  aerospace  jobs  and  the 
aftermath  of  the  April  riots,  Stotler  said 
that  the  P-T  targeted  ethnic  groups,  ex¬ 
panded  the  newshole,  hired  more  news¬ 
room  staff,  increased  local  sports  cover¬ 
age,  added  single-copy  locations,  built 
up  rack  promotions,  and  set  circulation 
growth  goals.  BECT 


by  M.L.Stein 

IMPROVING  SINGLE-COPY  sales  is 
just  a  matter  of  positioning  boxes  cre¬ 
atively,  say  two  circulation  executives 
of  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Agency. 

When  rack  sales  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  San  Francisco  Examiner 
flattened  out  this  year,  new,  non-tradi- 
tional  locations  were  found,  Richard 
Randles,  the  agency’s  metro  circulation 
manager,  and  Chronicle  circulation  di¬ 
rector  Steven  B.  Falk  told  a  meeting  of 
their  peers. 

The  new  spots  included  public  park¬ 
ing  garages,  fast-food  restaurants,  a  su¬ 


permarket  chain  and  at  BART  stations, 
the  Bay  area  mass  transit  rail  system. 

At  one  parking  garage,  Randles  said, 
the  attendant  almost  immediately  sold 
20  to  25  papers  a  day.  In  addition,  he 
continued,  about  55  monthly  space 
renters  at  the  facility  signed  up  as  sub¬ 
scribers,  picking  up  a  paper  every  day 
and  allowing  the  cost  to  be  added  to 
their  regular  rental  fee. 

“One  garage  alone  has  5,000  parking 
spaces,”  he  said. 


Randles  also  recounted  that  when  the 
Taco  Bell  fast-food  chain  asked  the 
agency  for  20,000  free  Chronicles  to  be 
given  away  to  customers  as  part  of  a 
“breakfast  burrito  package,”  the  answer 
was  yes,  with  a  condition:  that  Taco  Bell 
allow  papers  to  be  sold  in  its  25  outlets. 

In  their  presentation  at  the  74th  an¬ 
nual  sales  conference  of  the  Cal  West¬ 
ern  Circulation  Managers  Association 
in  Sparks,  Nev.,  Randles  and  Falk  also 
said  they  were  successful  in  convincing 
a  chain  of  local  grocery  stores  to  set  up 
newsstand  displays  where  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  Examiner  are  sold  with  other 
newspapers.  Currently,  they  added,  two 
major  supermaket  chains,  Safeway  and 


Lucky  Stores,  have  adopted  the  idea. 

Falk  said  the  BART  kiosks  went  well 
until  complaints  arose  that  too  many 
papers  were  being  left  on  the  train 
seats.  The  agency  met  the  problem  by 
installing  recyling  bins  in  the  stations. 

“Of  course,”  Falk  joked,  “we  have  to 
worry  that  vendors  may  be  picking 
through  the  bins  for  returns  but  so  far  it 
has  been  working  well.” 


(See  Positioning  on  page  35) 
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The  retail  ad 
revolution  and 
newspapers 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

DISCOUNTERS  THAT  SHUN  news¬ 
paper  advertising  have  created  a  “revo¬ 
lution”  in  retailing  and  are  supplanting 
traditional  retail  and  department  stores 
whose  advertising  has  supplied  a  lion’s 
share  of  newspaper  revenue,  according 
to  consultant  John  Woolf. 

“Retailing  is  in  a  great  state  of  flux.  It 
is  no  longer  four  walls  selling  a  prod¬ 
uct,”  Woolf  said.  “You  no  longer  even 
have  to  leave  your  home  to  shop  .  .  . 
The  game  is  changing  out  there  and 
those  in  the  newspaper  industry  should 
know  the  changes  in  retailing.” 

The  most  successful  retailers — dis¬ 
counters  and  warehouse  stores  that  cut 
advertising  costs  and  pass  on  the  sav¬ 
ings  by  charging  lower  prices — have 
posted  soaring  sales  and  profits  largely 
without  the  benefit  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  Woolf  told  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

As  a  rule,  they  cut  prices,  and  costs — 
especially  newspaper  advertising — to 
attract  higher  sales  and  market  share, 
and  eventually  profits.  The  more  they 
cut  their  costs,  the  lower  the  prices  they 
can  charge  and  the  more  customers 
they  attract.  The  strategy  is  known  as 
everyday  low  pricing  and,  instead  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  it  relies  on  target  marketing 
and  word  of  mouth. 

Numbers  say  it  is  working.  Two  of 
the  most  successful  discounters,  Wal- 
Mart  and  Home  Depot,  for  example, 
boosted  sales  34%  last  year. 

Likewise,  warehouse  clubs — also 
based  on  high  volume,  low  prices  and 
low  costs — have  grown  from  $2  billion 
in  sales  in  1984  to  $22  billion  in  1990, 
and  are  projected  to  hit  $60  billion  by 
1995. 

Meanwhile,  traditional  supermarkets, 
which  provide  a  big  ad  boost  to  many 
newspaper  food  sections  on  Wednes- 
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The  New  York  Times’  discount  card  was 
cited  as  an  example  of  what  newspapers 
con  do  to  help  advertisers  improve  their 
business,  while  offering  newspaper  sub¬ 
scribers  the  benefit  of  discounts  at  busi¬ 
nesses  that  advertise. 


days,  have  lost  5%  to  7%  of  their  vol¬ 
ume  to  warehouse  clubs,  Woolf  said. 

“These  people  don’t  advertise  in 
newspapers,”  he  said  of  the  discounters, 
calling  the  trend  “real  competition”  to 
newspapers. 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  result  of  con¬ 
solidation  and  changing  consumer 
habits,  many  of  the  department  stores 
that  have  provided  a  huge  volume  of 
newspaper  advertising  have  closed, 
filed  for  bankruptcy  or  slowed  growth. 

One-quarter  of  all  department  store 
space  is  in  bankruptcy  proceedings,  and 
some  predictions  call  for  half  of  today’s 
retailers  to  be  out  of  business  by  the 
turn  of  the  century,  according  to  press 
accounts.  Meanwhile,  direct  mail  has 


been  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  tripling  in  volume  to  $24  bil¬ 
lion  in  the  decade  ended  in  1990. 

Traditional  retailers,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  estimate  provide  over  half  of 
non-classified  newspaper  ad  revenue, 
“are  your  clients,  and  they’re  shrinking 
and  hurting,”  Woolf  said. 

Newspapers  and  retailers,  he  said, 
“are  going  into  uncharted  waters.” 

Numbers  show  impressive  growth 
among  the  leading  discounters — with 
disturbing  implications  for  their  com¬ 
petitors  and  the  newspapers  in  which 
they  advertise. 

Home  Depot,  Woolf  said,  slashed  its 
advertising  costs  from  88^  per  transac¬ 
tion  in  1983  to  25y  last  year.  The  strat¬ 
egy  helped  boost  sales  to  62,461  items 
per  store-week  last  year,  from  44,976,  as 
operating  profit  margins  rose  from  5.8% 
in  1986  to  7.4%  last  year. 

Wal-Mart  boosted  sales  to  $44  bil¬ 
lion  last  year,  from  $5  billion  in  1984, 
as  profits  soared  to  $1.6  billion,  from 
$2CX)  million. 

The  top  four  warehouse  clubs — 
Sam’s,  Price  Club,  Costco  and  Wa- 
ban — raised  sales  30%  last  year  alone  to 
over  $24  billion,  and  are  attracting 
venture  capital,  while  the  top  1 5  tradi¬ 
tional  grocery  stores  raised  1991  sales 
just  1.4%. 

Armed  with  computer  hardware  and 
software  and  gigantic  databases  of  con¬ 
sumer  information,  retailers  can  track 
their  customers  and  target  new  con¬ 
sumers  in  ways  never  dreamed  possible 
before. 

“For  the  first  time  in  50  years,  retail¬ 
ers  have  the  power  to  know  who  their 
customers  are,”  Woolf  said. 

Successful  discounters  are  bypassing 
relatively  expensive  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  favor  of  sophisticated  direct 
marketing  techniques.  They  keep  lists 
of  their  customers,  offer  goods  through 
fliers  and  catalogs  mailed  to  select  audi¬ 
ences,  and  through  discount  cards  and 
other  affinity  marketing  schemes. 

In  one  example  of  the  effects  of  di¬ 
rect  marketing.  Service  Merchandise 
cut  its  advertising  budget  from  $94  mil¬ 
lion  in  1986  to  $88  million  in  1988, 
decreasing  ad  spending  from  3.68%  of 
sales  to  2.85%.  The  result  was  that 
sales  per  store  rose  8.4%  in  1987, 
10.5%  in  1988. 

“It’s  only  just  the  beginning,”  Woolf 
said.  “I  believe  retailers  are  going  more 
and  more  to  direct  marketing  because 
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they  can  measure  the  effect  of  advertising. 

“The  implications  for  newspapers  are 
that,  as  the  discounters  gobble  up  the 
bulk  of  sales,  newspapers’  primary  mar¬ 
ket  may  shift  to  the  secondary,  smaller 
retailers,”  he  said,  relegating  newspa¬ 
pers  to  “clearance  vehicles.” 

Despite  the  negative  trends  in  the 
retail  revolution,  Woolf  foresaw  a  pos¬ 
sible  “great  opportunity”  for  a  resur¬ 
gence  in  newspaper  advertising —  a 
“great  marriage”  between  newspapers 
and  retailers — if  newspapers  can  docu¬ 
ment  exactly  who  their  readers  are  and 
can  offer  value  to  retailers,  such  as  tar¬ 
geting  consumers  or  offering  discount 
cards. 

With  their  circulation  databases  al¬ 
ready  in  hand,  newspapers  are  ahead  of 
some  businesses  in  tracking  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  are  positioned  to  exploit 
that  ability  for  advertisers. 

He  pointed  to  the  New  York  Times’ 
discount  card  as  an  example  of  what 
newspapers  can  do  to  help  advertisers 
improve  their  business,  while  offering 
newspaper  subscribers  the  benefit  of 
discounts  at  businesses  that  advertise. 

“Do  you  let  retailers  do  it  by  them¬ 
selves  or  do  you  go  out  and  find  a  better 
way  to  do  it  for  themr  Woolf  asked. 

He  also  pointed  to  opportunities  in 
tailoring  products  to  specific  audiences, 
such  as  the  Philadelphia-based  maga¬ 
zine  Farm  Journal,  whose  editions  cater 


to  various  kinds  of  farming. 

With  discounting  on  the  rise, 
coupons  will  continue  to  decline, 
Woolf  predicted,  because  “You  can’t 
have  everyday  low  prices  and  coupon¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time.” 

The  fact  that  discounting  took  hold 
during  the  free-spending  1980s,  and  the 
’90s  are  shaping  up  as  tightfisted,  does 
not  auger  well  for  newspapers. 

As  retailers  cut  costs  and  prices  to 
compete  for  market  share,  Woolf  pre¬ 
dicted,  “There  is  going  to  be  a  greater 
winnowing  out  of  retailers.” 


He  also  predicted  that  newspapers 
will  have  to  follow  the  lead  of  retailers 
and  run  leaner  operations. 

Consultant  Barbara  G.  Cohen  of  the 
Cambridge  Group  in  Chicago  was  more 
optimistic. 

“1  used  to  think  they  would  be  eaten 
up  by  specialty  niche  products.  Now 
I’m  not  so  much  of  a  doomsayer.  I  think 
there’s  going  to  be  a  home  for  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  future,”  she  said,  “but  it  will 
be  redefined.” 

She  praised  the  newspaper  industry 


for  becoming  “customer-focused”  after 
“literally  opening  its  doors”  to  competi¬ 
tors  as  a  result  of  the  arrogance  and  in¬ 
flexibility  of  its  largely  monopolistic 
market  positions. 

As  retailers  are  changing,  she  called 
for  a  “radical  re-engineering”  of  news¬ 
papers  to  create  products  for  increasing¬ 
ly  diverse  consumers. 

Cohen  said  that  few  newspapers 
have  any  idea  how  segmented  readers 
are  and  urged  newspapers  to  think  like 
consumers,  who  have  sharply  different 
needs. 


At  least  one  publisher  was  not  overly 
concerned  about  the  retailing  outlook. 

Charles  H.  Morris,  president  of  Mor¬ 
ris  Newspapers  Corp.,  said  problems 
with  major  department  stores  have  hurt 
metro  papers  more  than  small  papers, 
but  eventually  competition  will  force 
even  the  discounters  to  advertise. 

Retail  restructuring  is  “something  to 
be  very  worried  about  but  1  think  the 
industry  will  survive  it.  The  industry 
may  be  diminished,  but  it  will  still  be 
profitable,”  he  said.  BE^P 


The  strategy  is  known  as  everyday  low  pricing,  and 
instead  of  advertising,  it  relies  on  target  marketing 
and  word  of  mouth. 
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Health  groups  seek 
regulations  on 
cigarette  ads 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

LEADING  HEALTH  Associations 
have  petitioned  states  with  laws  regu¬ 
lating  food,  drug  or  cosmetic  advertis¬ 
ing  to  turn  that  same  attention  to  ciga¬ 
rettes. 

A  coalition  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  the  American  Heart  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  American  Lung  Associa¬ 
tion  petitioned  regulatory  agencies  in 
five  states  to  classify  low-tar,  low-nico¬ 
tine  cigarettes  as  “drugs”  under  existing 
laws. 

Named  the  Coalition  on  Smoking 
OR  Health,  the  group  asked  the  state 
agencies  to  act  swiftly  to  ensure  proper 
labeling  and  to  prohibit  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising  of  those  products. 

The  petitions,  which  were  filed  in 
Arizona,  California,  Massachusetts, 


New  Jersey  and  New  York,  say  that  both 
federal  and  state  agencies  have  the  au¬ 
thority  to  classify  some  cigarette  brands 
as  drugs  if  advertisements  or  promotions 
for  those  products  imply  that  they  are 
safer  and  less  addictive  than  regular 
brands,  or  if  they  are  intended  to  affect 
the  function  of  the  body. 

joe  Marx,  spokesman  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Heart  Association,  said  that  the 
five  states  had  been  chosen  because 
laws  already  exist  in  those  states  whose 
interpretation  could  classify  low-tar 
and  low-nicotine  tobacco  products  as 
drugs,  making  manufacturers  account¬ 
able  for  the  claims  they  make. 

The  three  associations  have  filed  a 
series  of  federal  petitions  over  the  past 
five  years  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  Federal  Trade 


Commission  urging  action  to  regulate 
the  sale,  manufacture,  distribution,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  of  tobacco  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  those  agencies’ 
regulations  of  other  products. 

The  two  federal  agencies  have  not 
responded  to  those  petitions. 

Notice  of  the  filing  of  the  five  state 
petitions  was  sent  in  advance  to  the  at¬ 
torneys  general  in  27  states.  Those  attor¬ 
neys  general  recently  wrote  a  letter  seek¬ 
ing  congressional  support  to  repeal  the 
section  of  the  Cigarette  Labeling  and 
Advertising  Act  (15  U.S.C.  §  1334[b]) 
that  limits  states’  ability  to  take  action 
against  tobacco  companies  which  en¬ 
gage  in  false  or  misleading  advertising. 

The  attorneys  general  represented  the 
following  27  states:  Alaska,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Delaware,  Connecticut,  Flori¬ 
da,  Guam,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa, 


Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Utah, 
Vermont  and  Wisconsin. 

The  letter  states  that,  under  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Act,  the  tobacco  industry  en¬ 
joys  a  “privileged  status  wherein  it  can 
operate  within  our  states  significantly 
insulated  from  compliance  with  state 
false-advertising  laws.” 

Marx  pointed  out  that  nicotine 
patches  used  to  kick  the  cigarette  habit 
are  more  regulated  and  subject  to  more 
requirements  for  distribution  and  use 
than  are  tobacco  products,  “and  this  is  a 
product  that  is  supposed  to  help  people 
get  healthier.  Yet  the  product  that  is 
bad  for  them  in  the  first  place  is  not 


held  accountable  for  any  of  its  claims.” 

Cigarette  companies  spent  $494.7 
million  on  advertising  in  the  United 
States  in  1991.  Newspapers  received 
$12.7  million  of  that  advertising,  and 
Sunday  magazines  received  $29  mil¬ 
lion,  according  to  LNA/Arbitron  Me¬ 
dia  estimates. 

“Tobacco  products  continue  to  be 
granted  exemptions  from  federal  and 
safety  laws  that  apply  to  all  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  If  our  political  leaders  at  the  feder¬ 
al,  state  and  local  level  want  to  make 
real  progress  toward  national  health 
care  reform,  they  can  begin  by  ending 
the  special  favors  granted  to  the  tobac¬ 
co  industry,”  said  Scott  Ballin, 
spokesperson  for  the  coalition  and  vice 
president  of  public  affairs  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Heart  Association.  BECT 

Recession  puts 
newspapers 
on  the  spot 

“ACCOUNTABILITY  IS  THE  bench¬ 
mark  of  the  ’90s.  Gone  are  the  days  . . . 
when  double-digit  increases  are  the 
norm,”  Mark  Stewart,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  media  director,  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son,  told  members  at  a  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Sales  Association  luncheon 
recently. 

The  recession  is  responsible  for  the 
new  way  advertisers  are  approaching 
the  marketplace,  Stewart  believes. 
Clients,  he  said,  are  looking  for  “more 
bang  for  the  buck.” 

Northwest  Airlines  found  a  way  to 
bypass  newspaper  advertising,  because 
television  adapted  to  perform  the  way 
newspapers  did,  Stewart  pointed  out. 

Traditionally,  special  airfare  ads  were 
run  in  newspapers  because  of  the  short 
tum-around  time  (24  to  36  hours),  low 
production  cost,  and  mass  coverage. 

However,  the  television  stations 
worked  with  Northwest  Airlines,  and 
the  company  was  able  to  produce  a  “top” 
and  “tail”  for  an  ad  that  allows  the  tele¬ 
vision  stations  to  insert  the  current  fares 
into  the  commercial.  The  stations  re¬ 
ceive  the  fares  via  fax,  and  do  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  studio  to  incorporate  the 
current  fares  in  the  commercial. 

“Television  overcame  all  obstacles  to 
operate  like  a  newspaper,”  Stewart  said. 
He  asserted  that  all  the  media  need  to  be 
more  flexible,  since  the  advertising  cli¬ 
mate  is  so  intense  today. 

—Atm  Marie  Kerwin 


The  letter  states  that,  under  that  section  of  the 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act,  the  tobacco 
industry  enjoys  a  “privileged  status  wherein  it  can 
operate  . . .  insulated  from  compliance  with  state 
false-advertising  laws.” 
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Should  your  headline  read  "OTC"  or  should  it 
be  "Nasdaq?"  Here's  the  difference:  there  are 
40,000  over-the-counter  stocks  traded  without 
the  benefit  of  listing  requirements,  real-time 
trading  surveillance,  or  automatic  execution 
capabilities.  Then  there  are  the  4,100  companies 
listed  on  the  Nasdaq  Stock  Market,  America's 
second  largest  and  fastest  growing  market. 


Microsoft,  Apple  Computer,  MCI,  and  dozens  of 
local  firms  that  are  important  to  your  community 
list  their  shares  with  Nasdaq.  They,  and  we,  are 
proud  of  the  Nasdaq  name.  If  you're  unsure  what 
list  your  paper  runs,  call  your  data  supplier,  or  us  at 
1-800-777-NASD.  If  you're  one  of  the  many  papers 
that  use  the  Nasdaq  name  correctly,  thank  you!  If 
not,  maybe  it's  time  to  check  your  stocks. 


Checked  Your  Stocks  Lately? 


THE  NASDAQ  STOCK  MARKET 

NASDAQ 

The  Stock  Market  for  the  Next  100  Years 


News  Tech 


Newsprint  prices 
poised  to  soar 


Forest  products  specialist  predicts 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

NEWSPRINT  PRICES  ARE  poised  to 
begin  soaring  a  lot  sooner  than  many 
publishers  think,  a  top  analyst  says. 

Newsprint,  which  now  sells  at  about 
$425  per  metric  ton,  will  likely  reach 
$500  in  constant  dollars  by  next  fall, 
says  Ross  Hay-Roe,  forest  products  spe¬ 
cialist  for  Vancouver,  B.C.-based  Re¬ 
search  Capital  Corp. 

However,  that  will  be  just  the  begin¬ 
ning,  Hay-Roe  told  the  recent  107th  In¬ 
land  Press  Association  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago. 


“I  don’t  think  it’s  a  real  wild  sugges¬ 
tion  to  say  there  will  be  a  price  [in  1994] 
of  $575  in  1992  constant  dollars  and  in 
1995  have  something  over  $600  in  con¬ 
stant  dollars,”  Hay-Roe  said. 

That  is  bad  news  for  newspapers, 
which  have  grown  to  depend  on  de¬ 
pressed  newsprint  prices  as  just  about  the 
only  financial  break  they  are  getting  in 
this  tough  economic  environment. 

Right  now,  newsprint  prices  are  lower 
than  they  have  been  in  12  years. 

“...If  you  look  at  it  in  constant  dollars, 
newsprint  prices  are  at  the  lowest  level 
they  have  been  since  World  War  II,” 
Hay-Roe  said. 

Efforts  by  mills  to  enforce  higher 
prices  have  been  spectacularly  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  In  fact,  Hay-Roe  noted,  in  con¬ 
stant  dollars  prices  are  down  35%  just 
over  the  last  year  alone. 

Yet,  when  these  next  big  rounds  of 


price  increases  come,  newspapers  will 
not  have  the  same  ability  to  resist  them, 
Hay-Roe  says. 

What  has  happened  is  that  mill  over¬ 
capacity  —  which  fueled  the  collapse  in 
prices  —  has  shrunk  significantly,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Canada,  Hay-Roe  said. 

“The  overall  balance  of  supply  and 
demand  has  reached  a  turning  point, 
and  it’s  going  to  be  a  rather  different  in¬ 
dustry  environment.” 

Paper  companies  built  mills  at  a  furi¬ 
ous  rate  during  the  newspaper  industry 
expansion  of  the  mid-1980s. 

This  added  capacity  was  chasing 


steadily  rising  newsprint  prices  that 
peaked  at  $587  per  metric  ton  in  1988. 

Capacity  began  to  shrink  the  next 
year,  however,  and  has  accelerated 
sharply  in  1992,  Hay-Roe  said. 

“Two-thirds  of  the  shrinkage  has 
come  just  in  1992  alone,  and  it  is  virtu¬ 
ally  all  due  to  plant  closures,”  he  said. 

The  collapse  has  been  so  rapid  that 
capacity  now  is  already  14%  less  than 
projected,  he  said,  “and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  think  this  shrinkage  will  not  con¬ 
tinue.”  This,  in  turn,  has  led  to  a  “pretty 
radical  narrowing  of  surplus  newsprint,” 
Hay-Roe  said. 

Next  year’s  surplus  is  projected  to  be 
about  half  of  the  surplus  this  year,  the 
analyst  said. 

So  while  there  are  still  bargains  avail¬ 
able  on  the  market  now,  Hay-Roe  said, 
“I  don’t  think  you’re  going  to  see  them 
for  very  long.”  BECT 


Padilla  leaves 
MAN  Roland 

MAN  ROLAND  INC.  Web  Press  Divi¬ 
sion  chief  executive  officer  Edward  R. 
Padilla  announced  earlier  this  month 
that  he  will  leave  the  U.S.  arm  of  the 
German  printing  equipment  manufac¬ 
turer  later  this  fall. 

The  division’s  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Leif  Reslow,  succeeds  Padilla  as 
CEO. 

At  a  meeting  earlier  this  year  with 
Peter  Brett,  MAN  Roland  chairman  of 
worldwide  operations,  Padilla  agreed  to 
“oversee  the  orderly  consolidation”  of 
the  former  Newspaper  and  Commercial 
Press  divisions  and  “ensure  that  a 
strong  executive  management  team  was 
in  place”  at  the  company’s  new  Ston- 
ington.  Conn.,  headquarters. 

He  told  E&P  that  he  is  now  pleased 
with  the  successful  consolidation  and  a 
transition  to  “a  young  and  bright,  capa¬ 
ble  staff.” 

Padilla  joined  MAN  after  a  25-year 
career  in  the  newspaper  industry,  where 
he  served  as  a  Washington  Post  Co. 
vice  president,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times,  founder  of 
the  weekly  Hershey  (Pa.)  Chronicle  and 
owner  of  weekly  newspapers  in  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Pennsylvania. 

Under  Padilla’s  stewardship,  MAN 


Ed  Padilla 


“I  don’t  think  it’s  a  real  wild  suggestion  to  say  there 
will  be  a  price  [in  1994]  of  $575  in  1992  constant 
dollars  and  in  1995  have  something  over  $600  in 
constant  dollars,”  Hay-Roe  said. 
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Vendors*  appointments 

Who's  moving  where  at  newspaper  suppliers 


Leif  Reslow 


Roland  Inc.  press  shipments  grew  from 
$14  million  in  1984  to  more  than  $150 
million  in  fiscal  1992.  Its  “streamlined 
web  press  business”  now  serves  both  the 
commercial  and  newspaper  markets. 

The  MAN  Roland  Inc.  executive 
board  chairman  was  chief  executive  of 
the  Newspaper  Press  Division  before  its 
consolidation  with  the  Commercial 
Press  Division. 

Manufacturing  operations  were 
transferred  from  an  expanded  central 
New  Jersey  plant  to  Connecticut.  The 
company’s  New  jersey  corporate  of¬ 
fices  are  now  closing,  and  most  of 
those  kept  on  staff  have  already  relo¬ 
cated  to  Stonington,  according  to  an 
MAN  spokesman. 

Asked  about  his  plans  and  word  that 
he  is  considering  re-entering  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  Padilla  said  he  expected 
to  announce  something  later  this 
month.  He  allowed,  however,  that  “one 
always  wants  to  concentrate  on  what 
he  feels  he  knows  best.” 

He  said  further  that  he  had  turned 
down  some  “very  interesting  propos¬ 
als...  because  I  think  my  love  is  newspa¬ 
pers,”  and  that  it  “either  may  be  the 
best  ...  or  worst  time  in  the  world  to 
jump  into  this,”  adding  that  he  is  ready 
to  take  some  risks.  “I’m  going  to  have 
some  fun,”  he  remarked 

Reslow  joined  the  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion  as  engineering  vice  president  in 
late  1989  after  having  served  as  chief  of 
engineering  at  the  former  Motter  Print¬ 
ing  Press  Co.  (now  KBA-Motter 
Corp.).  His  18  years  in  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry  also  included  engineering  posi¬ 
tions  at  Harris. 

—  Jim  Rosenberg 


Thomas  R.  Loquai  was  appointed 
president  of  Purup  Prepress  America 
Inc.,  the  St.  Paul-based  supplier  of  Post¬ 
Script-based  color  imagesetters.  It  is  a 
U.S.  subsidiary  of  the  Danish  company 
LMX,  a  part  of  the  Lego  Group. 

A  former  sales  and  marketing  vice 
president  at  Purup  Prepress  America, 
Loquai  rejoins  the  firm  after  serving  for 
six  years  as  president  and  managing 
partner  of  Alphagraphics  Group  Inc. 

Anitec,  a  part  of  International  Paper’s 
Imaging  Products  Division  based  in 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  announced  three  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  appointments  for  its 
printing  plates.  Beth  Hogan  Scott, 
formerly  with  Omnitrade  and  ATF- 
Davidson,  was  named  marketing  ser¬ 
vices  manager,  with  responsibility  for 
communications,  advertising,  trade 
shows  and  market  research. 

The  new  product  manager,  Kinsley 
Sykes,  formerly  with  James  River 
Graphics,  oversees  market  strategies, 
plans,  and  programs  for  Anitec  plates, 
processors  and  related  chemicals. 

Andy  J.  Lohianco  joined  Anitec 
as  Northern  California  technical  sales 
representative.  His  duties  include  sales, 
training  and  basic  technical  support  of 
the  area  dealer  network.  Lobianco  was 
West  Coast  sales  manager  for  BASF 
Corp./Sun  Chemical  and  plant  manag¬ 
er  for  a  Carnation  Co.  division. 

Kathy  Prochnow  joined  Flint  Ink 
Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  as  Publication 
Ink  Group  marketing  manager.  She  di¬ 
rects  the  group’s  strategic  planning, 
new  product  introductions,  advertising 
and  public  relations.  Prochnow  was 
vice  president  of  an  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
automobile  dealership. 

Nikon  Electronic  Imaging,  Melville, 
N.Y.,  announced  recent  marketing, 
sales  and  support  appointments. 

Eric  Resenherg  was  named  prod¬ 
uct  line  manager,  reporting  to  develop¬ 
ment  and  marketing  manager  John 
Harcourt.  With  a  background  in  cartog¬ 
raphy,  photo  processing  and  computer 
technology,  Rosenberg  most  recently 
was  general  manager  at  Goodsight 
Graphics,  New  York  City.  He  had  earli¬ 
er  worked  for  Electric  Image  Center, 
Edgewater,  N.J.,  and  Computer  Graph¬ 


ics  Laboratories,  Glen  Cove,  N.Y. 

Jerry  Nakao  was  named  Systems 
Products  system  specialist,  responsible 
for  the  Nikon  department’s  Northwest 
U.S.  territory  and  reporting  to  national 
sales  manager  Joe  Carfora.  Based  in 
Redmond,  Wash.,  Nakao  had  been  se¬ 
nior  account  representative  with  Scen- 
icSoft,  Edmonds,  Wash.  He  had  earlier 
worked  for  AM  International’s  Vari- 
typer  Division  and  Xerox  Corp. 

Also  reporting  to  Carfora  is  customer 
relations  coordinator  June  Martins, 
formerly  product  department  coordina¬ 
tor  for  Nikon’s  Photo  Group. 

Lisa  Martelloni  joined  Nikon 
Electronic  Imaging  as  technical  support 
specialist,  reporting  to  software  engi¬ 
neering  project  manager  Peter  Plitteris. 
She  previously  served  as  a  field  engi¬ 
neer  for  G.E.  Medical  Systems  and  as 
product  engineer  at  Olympus  Corp. 

Leonard  E.  Elliott,  director  of  plan¬ 
ning  for  newspaper  facilities  at  The 
Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  vice  president-newspaper  fa¬ 
cilities  at  the  international  design,  en¬ 
gineering  and  construction  firm. 

Elliott  joined  Austin  in  1981  as  a 
newspaper  facilities  specialist,  playing 
major  roles  in  sales  and  planning  for 
many  projects,  including  those  for  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  Seattle 
Times,  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune  and 
the  Register-Guard,  Eugene,  Ore.  Elliot 
had  earlier  served  as  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  director,  production  director  and 
general  manager  with  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Los  Angeles  Herald'Emm- 
iner  and  Town  and  Country  Publishers. 

Anthony  W.  Rudolph  was  named 
general  manager  of  Integrated  Newspa¬ 
per  Systems  International,  Trenton, 
N.J.  INS  Holdings  Group  said  Rudolph 
will  focus  on  the  4GL  development 
project  and  current  products. 

Prior  to  joining  INSI,  Rudolph  was 
president  of  RMI  International,  a  man¬ 
agement  and  market  development  com¬ 
pany  for  financial,  business,  messaging 
and  media  applications.  Projects  includ¬ 
ed  automation  of  news  wires  for  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  and  the  Associated  Press, 
electronic  picture  desk  for  photo  editors 
and  E-mail,  fax  and  telex  message 
switches  for  corporate  networks. 
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Vendors^  agreements 


UnhfMsHy  Mkrofilns  IntomalioM- 

•1,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  added  USA  To¬ 
day  to  its  ProQuest  line  of  full-text 
newspapers  on  CD-ROM.  One  read¬ 
only  compact  disc  covers  all  of  1990  and 
a  second  covers  all  of  1991  and  1992  to 
date.  The  USA  Today  Ondisc  database 
is  updated  monthly. 

Idgil  Associates  lac.,  Chelmsford, 
Mass.,  and  CeoipaSorvo/Collior- 
Jocksoa,  Tampa,  Fla.,  announced  full 
compatibility  between  Edgil’s  EdgCap- 
ture  credit  card  automation  system  and 
Collier-Jackson’s  World  Class  Series 
classified  advertising  billing  system.  The 
Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance  will  be  the 
first  Collier-Jackson  customer  to  imple¬ 
ment  EdgCapture,  which  will  also  up¬ 
date  the  advertising  system’s  record  of 
credit  card  transactions,  including  in¬ 
voice  payments  and  credits. 

Moaotypo  Systoois  Lid.,  Surrey, 
England,  offers  a  new  software  raster  im¬ 
age  processor  based  on  the  Configurable 
PostScript  Interpreter  (CPSl)  from 

Adobe  Systoois  Inc.,  Mountain 
View,  Calif.  The  RipExpress  is  a  full  im¬ 
plementation  of  Adobe’s  PostScript 
Level  2  software  and  will  be  available  on 
multiple  platforms,  initially  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  workstations. 

Monotype  will  also  offer  Adobe’s  Pix- 
elBurst  co-processor  as  an  option  for  the 
new  RIP.  By  rendering  high-resolution 
screened  images  up  to  10  times  faster 
than  software-only  rendering  (text  and 
linework  rendered  up  to  twice  as  fast), 
the  application-specific  integrated  cir¬ 
cuit  allows  an  imagesetter’s  marking  en¬ 
gine  to  run  at  maximum  speed  for  most 
jobs. 

NawsBoak  lac..  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
now  includes  the  full  text  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  as  part  of  its  CD  News  pro¬ 
gram.  The  LA  Times  on  CD-ROM  is 
updated  monthly  with  more  than  12,000 
articles,  including  those  from  the  seven 
editions  and  10  specially  zoned  sections. 

National  Conlor  for  Dolabaso 
Markoling  executive  director  Skip 
Andrew  joined  the  CompuSorvo/ 
Collior-Jackson  Circulation  Product 
Advisory  Board,  and  C-J’s  circulation 
systems  manager,  Gary  Schoessow, 


joined  the  National  Center  for  Database 
Marketing  Advisory  Council  to  speed 
newspap)ers’  move  to  sophisticated  data¬ 
base  marketing. 

The  National  Center  for  Database 
Marketing,  Nevada  City,  Calif.,  has  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  Collier-Jackson  is  based  in  neigh¬ 
boring  Tampa.  Schoessow  said  the  circu¬ 
lation  board,  representing  U.S.  papers  of 
all  sizes,  has  made  database  marketing  its 
primary  concern.  Andrew  will  advise 
C-J  consultants  as  they  enhance  data¬ 
base  marketing  capabilities  for  users  of 
World  Class  Series  software. 

Collier-Jackson  said  its  users  already 
can  distribute  customized  newspapers  to 
households  on  specific  routes.  Enhance¬ 
ments  will  allow  them  to  merge  circula¬ 
tion  information  with  demographic  and 
lifestyle  data  from  other  sources  to  find 
potential  advertisers,  gain  circulation 
and  improve  direct-mail  and  alternate- 
delivery  services. 

Celliar-Jackson,  Tampa,  Fla.,  and 
Gaosysleois,  a  Lancaster,  Pa.-based 
R.  R.  Donnelly  and  Sons  Co.  business, 
are  developing  interfaces  between  C-J’s 
World  Class  Series  Circulation  system 
and  Geosystems’  RoutePlan,  a  digital 
system  for  mapping  delivery  routes.  The 
interfaces  will  allow  newspapers  to  use 
World  Class  Series  software  and 
RoutePlan  to  develop  more  efficient  and 
alternate  delivery  routes. 

RoutePlan  automates  the  lengthy 
manual  process  of  mapping  effective  car¬ 
rier  routes.  It  generates  maps  designed  to 
make  first-time  and  substitute  drivers’ 
work  easier.  Built  on  street  and  ZIP  code 
databases,  it  can  be  customized  to  circu¬ 
lation  managers’  needs. 

Crabtree  A  Asseciates  Inc.,  Nor- 
cross,  Ga.,  was  appointed  nonexclusive 
U.S.  representatives  of  Itek  Colour 
Graphics  Ltd.,  Cheltenham,  England. 
Itek  manufactures  color  scanners  and 
film  recorders  and  offers  the  Itek  Colour- 
gate  system  for  scanning  and  pagination 
desktop  publishing  applications.  Crab¬ 
tree  handles  sales,  installation,  service 
and  support. 

Hall  Processing  Systems,  Westlake, 
Ohio,  has  entered  into  an  agreement 


with  Icul  Ohio  Machinery  Co.,  Al¬ 
liance,  Ohio.  The  HPS  engineering  staff 
continues  to  work  on  product  concepts 
for  newspaper  mailrooms  while  East 
Ohio  Machinery  provides  detail  and 
drafting  support  to  Hall’s  engineering 
department.  HPS  Software  Engineering 
is  unaffected  by  the  change. 

SeaNie  Times  Co.  sold  exclusive  mar¬ 
keting  rights  for  its  TOPS  automatic 
bank  card  authorization  software  to 
Alex  Inc.,  Billerica,  Mass.  Developed 
by  Tim  Burmeister  in  the  Seattle  Times 
pagination  department,  the  software 
package  combines  PC  coding  skills  with 
a  knowledge  of  Atex  programming,  al¬ 
lowing  classified  customers  to  prepay  for 
ads. 

The  agreement  guarantees  six  sales 
and  royalties  on  any  sales  beyond  the 
first  six.  The  Times  said  TOPS  is  the 
first  software  product  developed  in  house 
that  it  has  sold  in  such  fashion.  Since  it 
went  on  line  at  the  Times  July  18, 
TOPS  has  been  used  to  process  more 
than  14,000  ads. 

Agfa  U.S.  Graphic  Syslums, 

Ridgefield  Park,  N.J.,  and  Aldus 
Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  plan  to  jointly 
market  Aldus  Trap  Wise  for  production 
of  quality  chokes  and  spreads  in  color- 
conforming  encapsulated  PostScript 
files.  The  companies  said  they  intend  to 
create  and  sponsor  programs  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Aldus  color  trapping  product 
and  Agfa  prepress  systems  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Aldus  will  provide  TrapWise 
training  to  Agfa  sales  staff  and  techni¬ 
cal  personnel.  It  will  be  sold  through 
Agfa  dealers,  with  customer  technical 
support  provided  by  Aldus. 

Agfa  said  the  arrangement  begins  “a 
long-term  relationship”  and  a  “founda¬ 
tion  for  joint  marketing  of  TrapWise, 
RIPs,  imagesetters,  consumables,  proof¬ 
ing  and  ColorScape  systems.” 

Alex  Inc.,  Billerica,  Mass.,  entered 
into  a  product  agreement  with  Pre- 
Press  Technelegles  Inc.,  Carlsbad, 
Calif.,  through  which  PPT  will  build 
several  Macintosh-based  color  products 
to  Atex  specifications.  The  first  product 
will  be  a  color-editing  and  production 
system  integrated  with  a  batch  color  sep¬ 
aration  component  running  on  a  Unix- 
based  server  and  capable  of  operating 
within  a  PostScript  environment.  The 
only  other  product  announced  so  far  will 
be  an  advanced  retouching  and  silhou¬ 
etting  application. 
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A  need  for  cooperation 


THE  NEW  CURMUDGEON 

by  Thomas  Winship 


^The  massive  turnout  last  month  of 
the  U.S.  newspaper  and  television 
fraternity  in  support  of  the  Committee 
to  Protect  Journalists  raises  a  point  that 
long  has  nagged  me. 

First,  the  event  at  New  York’s  Pierre 
Hotel:  It  was  a  full-throttle  outpouring 
of  oldtime  journalistic  religion;  a  high 
mass,  in  tribute  to  international  press 
freedoms. 

The  centerpiece  was  the  richly 
deserved  knighting  of  Katharine 
Graham  with  the  Burton  Benjamin 
Award  for  a  “lifetime  advancing  the 
cause  of  press  freedom”  and  the 
presentation  of  press  freedom  awards  to 
five  fantastically  brave  overseas 
journalists. 

CPJ  chairman  James  C.  Goodale 
rang  all  the  change,  bringing  to  the 
stage  to  present  the  awards  Tom 
Brokaw,  Charlayne  Hunter-Gault, 
Barbara  Walters  (subbing  for  Peter 
Jennings),  Dan  Rather,  Terry 
Anderson  and  Walter  Cronkite. 

Salty  Walter,  who  made  the  award 
to  Mrs.  Graham,  couldn’t  resist 
throwing  a  hooker  at  all  front  offices. 
“When  we  think  of  protecting 
journalists,  we  usually  think  of 
protecting  them  from  the  harsh 
treatment  of  foreign  despots  and  their 
police,”  he  intoned,  “but  sometimes 
journalists  need  protection  from  their 
own  publishers .... 

“There  are  publishers  who  harbor  a 
strange  concept  that  because  they  own 
the  newspaper  or  broadcast  station 
they  have  a  right  to  say  what  should  be 
in  or  on  it ... .  “It  is  a  conflict  that  is 
always  waiting  to  happen  on  every 
newspaper  or  broadcast  station.  1  do 


(Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  is  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va.  His 
column  appears  monthly.) 


not  know  of  a  journalist  alive — or 
dead,  for  that  matter — who  has  not 
known  this  conflict  from  personal 
experience. . . . 

“On  those  not-too-infrequent 
occasions  when  owners  put  personal 
interests,  including  profit,  ahead  of  the 
public  trust  they  hold,  the  matter 
becomes  a  serious  threat  to  our  freedom 
of  press  and,  thus,  our  democratic 
future,”  he  said. 

1  like  to  think  the  significance  of 
nearly  6CX)  industry  leaders  paying  good 
money  to  help  underwrite  the 
Committee  to  Protect  Journalists  is 
that  it  represents  a  growing 
commitment  of  the  U.S.  press  to 
newsmen  struggling  to  spawn  an 
independent  press  in  their  emerging 
democracies. 

mM 

H^Bow  to  my  point.  CPJ  is  indeed 
the  only  organization  in  the  United 
States  dedicated  exclusively  to 
defending  journalists  in  trouble  over 
censorship  and  concerned  about  their 
arrests,  torture  and  murder.  CPJ  is 
doing  a  terrific  job  under  the  spirited 
leadership  of  Goodale  and  staff  director 
Anne  Nelson. 

The  International  Press  Institute, 
based  in  London,  does  much  of  the 
same  vital  work.  The  important 
difference  between  the  two  groups  is 
that  CPJ  is  strictly  a  U.S.  effort,  while 
IPI  is  supported,  funded  and  operated  by 
free  journalists  throughout  the  world. 

Times  Mirror  president  David 
Laventhol  is  the  U.S.  member  on  the 
IPl  executive  committee  and  Eugene 
Roberts,  former  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
editor,  is  chairman  of  its  American 
Committee.  In  deference  to  full 
disclosure,  I  am  on  the  CPJ  board,  a 
member  of  the  IPI’s  American 
Committee,  and  a  staunch  fan  of  both 
groups. 


Bo. 

work  monitoring  the  overseas  press. 
Both  are  compassionate  supporters 
and  protesters  around  the  clock 
whenever  the  international  press  is  in 
a  jam. 

To  American  editors,  IPI  is  best 
known  for  its  elaborate  yearly 
conferences,  always  in  pleasing  cities 
such  as  Istanbul,  Venice  (next  year), 
Vienna,  Kyoto  or  Bordeaux,  where 
several  hundred  editors  and  wives,  from 
the  world  over,  gather  for  useful 
consciousness-raising  sessions.  About 
50  Americans  normally  attend  these 
conferences,  and  the  U.S.  is  among  the 
top  two  or  three  contributors  to  the  IPI 
coffers. 

There  is  only  one  problem. 
Communication  between  the  IPI  and 
CPJ  is  nonexistent,  and  that  is  a  waste 
of  resources,  it  seems  to  this 
troublemaker. 

A  recent  example  is  a  new  computer 
clearinghouse  which  CPJ  is  bringing 
into  being.  It  is  a  hot  line  aimed  at 
keeping  all  appropriate  organizations 
advised  in  times  of  crisis.  IPI  has  shown 
zero  interest  in  the  project. 

For  years  IPI  chairman  Peter 
Galliner  has  been  an  indefatigable  one- 
man  show,  cruising  the  world’s  press 
trouble  spots  and  masterminding  fiis 
annual  conference.  He  supposedly  is 
stepping  down  after  the  Venice 
meeting  to  make  way  for  his  hand¬ 
picked  successor.  Dr.  Johann  Fritz. 

Isn’t  this  a  propitious  time  to  open  a 
dialogue  between  IPI  and  CPJ, 
especially  when  more  Western 
reporters  are  covering  more  dangerous 
ethnic  struggles  and  experiments  in 
democracies  in  more  corners  of  the 
earth  than  ever  before? 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the 
protection  of  working  journalists 
abroad  needed  cooperation,  not 
competition,  this  is  it.  BECT 
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way  you  want,  he  told  Knue,  but  it  is 
unfair  and  unreasonable  to  change  a 
comic  without  consulting  with  the  syn¬ 
dicate  and  cartoonist.” 

King  Features  Syndicate  comics  edi¬ 
tor  Jay  Kennedy,  the  panel  moderator, 
noted  that  “most  other  papers  call  to 
ask  permission  to  make  a  change.”  He 
said  that  King  then  phones  the  car¬ 
toonist,  who  —  not  wanting  to  alienate 
a  client  —  will  usually  agree  to  change 
a  word.  “But  at  least  the  substitute  word 
is  from  the  cartoonist’s  mouth,”  com¬ 
mented  Kennedy. 

“1  don’t  check  with  AP,”  countered 
Knue. 

“When  you  change  one  word  in  a 
comic,  it  might  be  as  much  as  5%  of  the 
strip,”  responded  Kennedy.  “When  you 
change  one  word  in  an  AP  story,  it 
doesn’t  have  the  same  impact.” 

Another  syndicate  executive.  United 
Media  senior  vice  president/editorial  di¬ 
rector  David  Hendin,  also  disagreed 
with  Knue  —  who  he  called  one  of  his 
“closest  friends”  in  the  industry.  Hendin 
said  cartoonists  have  a  “final  editor”  at 
their  syndicate,  and  shouldn’t  have  to 
deal  with  hundreds  more  after  that. 

One  cartoonist,  speaking  after  the 
session,  also  observed  that  many  readers 
expect  newspapers  to  edit  stories  and 
columns  but  not  comics.  So  readers  as¬ 
sume  that  every  word  in  a  comic  is  by 
the  cartoonist. 

A  couple  of  speakers  said  the  Post 
should  at  least  notify  readers  when  it 
makes  a  change  by  putting  an  editor’s 
note  near  the  comic. 

“Why  draw  attention  to  it?”  asked 
Knue.  “Nine  times  out  of  10,  the  strip 
reads  as  well  as  before.” 


Ur^ratea  comics  m 
an  X-rated  world? 


Editor  stirs  debate  at  Ohio  State  after  attendees 
learn  that  he  cuts  ‘casual  profanity’  from  strips 


by  David  Astor 


WHEN  THE  ORGANIZERS  of  Ohio 
State  University’s  1992  Festival  of  Car¬ 
toon  Art  decided  to  make  “diversity 
within  cartooning”  the  theme  of  the 
two-day  gathering,  they  were  mostly 
thinking  about  race  and  gender. 

However,  speakers  at  an  Oct.  30  ses¬ 
sion  on  “The  Comics  Page”  ended  up 
veering  into  a  heated  discussion  about 
diversity  of  language  —  as  in  the  words 
“God,”  “hell,”  and  “damn.” 

The  issue  came  up  when  National 
Cartoonists  Society  president  Mell 
Lazarus  asked  fellow  panelist  Paul  Knue 
about  reports  that  he  edits  syndicated 
comics  sent  to  the  Cincinnati  Post. 

“That’s  true,”  responded  the  Post  edi¬ 
tor.  “When  a  cartoonist  uses  casual  pro¬ 
fanity,  we  just  take  it  out  and  substitute 
something  similar  that  is  not  offensive.” 

He  added  that  the  Post,  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “family  newspaper,”  does 
the  same  thing  with  syndicated  colum¬ 
nists  and  its  own  writers. 

“No  one  has  carte  blanche,”  declared 
Knue,  who  changes  a  word  in  a  comic 
every  month  or  two.  “My  job  is  not  to 


outrage  the  readers;  my  job  is  to  inform 
them.” 

The  Post  editor  said  “newspapers  are 
a  G-rated  medium  that  exists  in  an  X- 
rated  world.”  He  noted  that  “you  can  go 
to  a  high  school  and  hear  the  ‘F-word’ 
every  other  word,  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  we  have  to  put  that  word  in  our 
newspaper.” 

One  audience  member,  however, 
said  the  “G-rated”  nature  of  many 
American  dailies  may  be  a  prime  reason 
why  they  “are  not  doing  well.” 

Another  festival  attendee  wondered 
where  a  policy  such  as  the  Post’s  ends. 
“Does  it  extend  to  movie  ads?”  he 
asked.  “Would  you  change  a  title  to 
Dam  Yankees?” 

Lazarus,  who  does  “Momma”  and 
“Miss  Peach”  for  Creators  Syndicate, 
said  it  would  be  better  if  the  Post 
dropped  a  comic  for  a  day  rather  than 
“put  words  under  another  person’s  by¬ 
line.” 

If  the  Post  does  run  a  comic  it  feels 
needs  revising,  added  Lazarus,  it  should 
not  substitute  words  unilaterally.  “You 
have  the  right  to  edit  your  paper  any 


Jay  Kennedy 


Steve  Bentley 
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Mell  Lazarus 


Panelist  Steve  Bentley,  who  does 
“Herb  &  Jamaal”  for  Tribune  Media 
Services,  said  the  Post  could  stop  edit¬ 
ing  comics  and  instead  run  a  disclaimer 
saying  “we  don’t  necessarily  agree  with 
everything  on  this  page.” 

Knue  insisted  that  words  like  “God,” 
“hell,”  and  “damn”  shouldn’t  be  used  by 
syndicated  comic  creators  in  the  first 
place.  “If  you  can’t  express  yourself 
without  using  a  profanity,  if  you  can’t 
be  humorous  without  being  off-color, 
you  should  pick  another  medium,”  he 
said.  “As  a  cartoonist  for  general-circu¬ 
lation  newspapers,  you  know  the  rules.” 

If  cartoonists  want  to  use  franker  lan¬ 
guage  and  material,  Knue  added,  they 
can  always  work  for  a  publication  such 
as  Playboy. 

Several  festival  attendees  said  Knue 
doesn’t  really  have  much  to  worry 
about  because  the  content  of  most 
comics  syndicated  to  mainstream 
dailies  is  relatively  tame  compared  with 
material  in  other  media  and  even  other 
parts  of  the  newspaper. 

Bentley,  speaking  earlier  in  the  ses¬ 
sion,  noted  that  many  cartoonists  “cen¬ 
sor”  themselves  to  some  extent.  “You 
say  what’s  on  your  mind  but  in  a  way 
accepted  by  a  broad  audience,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “If  given  the  opportunity,  1 
would  probably  be  a  little  more  militant 
and  adventurous.” 

Do  many  other  papers  feel  the  same 
way  as  the  Post  about  “casual  profani¬ 
ty”? 

Kennedy  told  the  audience  a  story 
that  would  seem  to  indicate  the  answer 
is  no.  He  said  King  was  syndicating  a 
strip  that  used  the  word  “damn”  when 
one  of  its  characters  was  hit  by  a  car. 
The  possibility  of  losing  clients  was  not 
important  —  the  comic  was  ending 
anyway  —  so  King  decided  to  leave  the 


word  in.  Only  one  of  the  70  clients 
complained,  according  to  Kennedy. 

However,  several  cartoonists  talking 
informally  after  the  session  said  they 
know  of  at  least  a  few  papers  that  feel 
the  same  way  as  the  Post  about  frank 
language. 

While  Knue  received  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  at  the  session  for  editing 
comics,  he  received  praise  for  other 
things.  “Paul  is  one  of  the  few  editors 
who  really  pays  attention  to  the 
comics,”  said  Kennedy,  adding  that 
Knue  “is  an  adventurous  buyer  who 
gives  new  comics  a  chance.” 

One  thing  that  makes  it  hard  for  new 
comics  to  break  into  papers  is  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  so  many  older  strips  and  panels 
(E&P,  Oct.  3,  1992).  Bentley  and 
Lazarus,  speaking  before  the  discussion 
turned  to  Knue,  said  some  sort  of  term 
limit  on  comics  might  help  make  the 
funny  pages  more  fresh  and  exciting. 

“1  don’t  think  there  is  a  strip  in  the 
country  that  is  as  good  today  as  it  was 
during  its  first  five  years  —  including 
my  own,”  said  Lazarus,  who  started 
“Miss  Peach”  in  1957  and  “Momma”  in 
1970.  Bentley  began  “Herb  &.  Jamaal” 
in  1989. 

Bentley  noted  that  older  comics  of¬ 
ten  finish  higher  than  newer  ones  in 
reader  surveys,  but  said  this  doesn’t 
necessarily  mean  they  are  better.  He 
was  referring  to  how  people  can  vote 
for  comics  because  they  have  gotten 
into  the  habit  of  reading  them  rather 
than  because  of  quality  considera¬ 
tions. 

Kennedy  noted  that  polls  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  various  ways.  The  traditional 
method  is  for  newspapers  to  publish  a 
form  for  readers  to  mail  in.  Lately,  said 
Kennedy,  papers  have  increasingly 
turned  to  sampling,  which  involves  run¬ 
ning  several  strips  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
apiece  and  then  having  readers  vote  on 
which  one  they  want  in  the  paper. 

The  problem  with  this,  according  to 
the  King  editor,  is  that  a  comic  with 
any  complexity  is  harder  to  appreciate 
in  two  weeks  than  a  simpler  one. 
Kennedy  said  the  future  result  might  be 
more  comics  with  very  basic  gags  and 
fewer  main  characters. 

Panelists  also  discussed  the  limited 
amount  of  space  given  to  comics  by 
many  papers,  which  usually  drop  a  strip 
when  they  add  a  new  one.  “Newsprint 
is  the  second  most  expensive  thing  we 
have  besides  people,”  said  Knue,  in  cit-  |  \ 
ing  one  of  the  prime  reasons  why  more 
room  isn’t  provided  for  such  a  popular 
part  of  the  paper. 

But  the  price  of  strips  and  panels  is 
rarely  a  problem,  added  Knue.  “Comics 


are  pretty  cheap,”  he  said.  “We  can  buy 
a  new  comic  for  $15  to  $25  a  week,  and 
we’re  one  of  the  bigger  papers.” 

Knue  did  note  that  when  a  comic  has 
been  around  for  decades,  small  yearly 
price  increases  can  bring  the  weekly 
cost  up  to  $60  or  $70.  He  said  there 
have  been  instances  when  the  Post  has 
told  syndicates  that  it  will  have  to  drop 
such  a  comic  if  the  price  isn’t  lowered. 

This  is  frustrating  for  syndicates,  of 
course,  who  feel  that  even  $60  or  $70  is 
still  a  bargain  for  a  week’s  worth  of  a 
comic  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Kennedy  observed  that  if  syndicates 
could  charge  somewhat  more  for 
comics,  they  would  have  additional 
money  to  keep  alive  struggling  strips 
that  might  turn  into  successful  ones 
with  enough  time  to  develop. 

Knue  also  said  it  is  important  for 
newspapers  to  have  a  variety  of  comics 
on  their  pages  to  please  various  reader 
groups  —  including  older  people,  young 
people,  women,  and  minorities. 

So  race,  gender,  and  “diversity  with¬ 
in  cartooning”  was  discussed  a  little 
during  the  session  —  and  a  lot  during 
the  rest  of  the  Ohio  State  festival, 
which  will  be  the  subject  of  more  E&P 
stories  in  upcoming  issues.  BECT 
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Syndicates/News  Services 


Package  and  more 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Syndicate  is 
offering  a  sports,  travel,  and  leisure 
package. 

It  features  articles  from  the  NYT 
magazines  Tennis,  Golf  Digest,  Sailing 
World,  Cruising  World,  and  Snoui  Coun¬ 
try,  according  to  the  fall  Bulletin  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  syndicate  and  New  York 
Times  News  Service. 

Speaking  of  NYTNS,  the  Bulletin  re¬ 
ported  that  Leah  Garchik’s  San  Francis¬ 
co  Chronicle  column  has  returned  to  the 
news  service  wire.  Her  five-times-a- 
week  “Personals”  feature  includes  gos¬ 
sip  and  celebrity  material. 

Another  Chronicle  staffer,  award¬ 
winning  sportswriter  Scott  Ostler,  will 
be  doing  three  articles  a  week  for 
NYTNS. 

Also,  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  De¬ 
mocrat  columnist  Susan  Swartz  is  mov¬ 
ing  to  Germany,  where  she  will  write 
about  “midlife  on  the  road”  for  the 
news  service. 

Finally,  the  Bulletin  reported  that 
the  NYT  Photo  Service  has  moved  its 
first  color  photograph,  a  shot  of  14  fe¬ 
male  candidates  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Ecological  column 

A  NEW  COLUMN  has  been  added  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate’s 
“Earth  Matters”  package. 

Each  week,  Mark  Harris  offers  ideas 
to  help  readers  make  their  homes, 
neighborhoods,  and  cities  more  envi¬ 
ronmentally  sound.  He  covers  subjects 
such  as  recycling,  buying  environmen¬ 
tally  friendly  grocery-store  products, 
cutting  grass  without  a  gasoline-pow- 


Mark  Harris 
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ered  mower,  purchasing  secondhand 
clothing,  and  taking  environmentally 
oriented  vacations. 

Harris  is  the  author  of  Embracing  the 
Earth:  Choices  for  Environmentally 
Sound  Living,  a  handbook  that  was 
adopted  as  Chicago’s  official  Earth 
Day  1990  guide.  The  former  Noble 
Press  executive  editor  is  also  a  regular 
contributor  to  E  magazine  and  has  ap¬ 
peared  frequently  on  Wisconsin  pub¬ 
lic  radio. 

B.C.  Open  guests 

SEVERAL  SYNDICATED  cartoonists 
appeared  at  a  pro-am  event  prior  to  this 
fall’s  B.C.  Open  golf  tournament  in  En- 
dicott,  N.Y. 

One  of  those  on  hand  was  Johnny 
Hart,  whose  Creators  Syndicate-dis¬ 
tributed  “B.C.”  comic  gives  the  Open 
its  name.  Among  the  others  there 
were  “Garfield”  creator  Jim  Davis  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  “Mother 
Goose  and  Grimm”  creator  Mike  Pe¬ 
ters  of  Tribune  Media  Services,  and 
“Bringing  Up  Father”  cartoonist  Frank 
Johnson  of  King  Features  Syndicate. 

Keane  on  Clinton 

“THE  FAMILY  CIRCUS”  creator  Bil 
Keane  of  King  Features  Syndicate 
made  a  foray  into  political  cartooning 
with  a  two-page,  full-color  spread  in 
GQ  magazine’s  October  issue. 

In  the  drawing  (pictured  above). 


Keane  used  his  famous  dotted-line  for¬ 
mat  to  show  the  long  road  Bill  Clinton 
took  to  win  the  Democratic  presiden¬ 
tial  nomination. 


THE  TV  SERIES  based  on  Jok  Church’s 
“You  Can  With  Beakman”  feature  pre¬ 
miered  this  fall  on  220  stations  cover¬ 
ing  99%  of  the  country,  according  to 
Universal  Press  Syndicate’s  UPSide 
newsletter. 

The  weekly  show  (E6?P,  Feb.  22  and 
July  4, 1992)  is  called  Beakman' s  World. 

Church’s  science-experiment  graphic 
has  built  a  client  list  of  more  than  150 
papers  since  starting  last  year. 

The  Universal  newsletter  also  re¬ 
ported  that  Tony  Auth  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  has  received  an  Overseas 
Press  Club  award  for  best  editorial  car¬ 
toon  on  foreign  affairs  and  that  “The 
Mini  Page”  creator  Betty  Debnam  has 
received  the  “Celebrate  Literacy 
Award”  from  the  Greater  Washington 
Reading  Association. 


“GARDEN  TALK”  COLUMNIST 
C.Z.  Guest,  who  is  syndicated  by  Cop¬ 
ley  News  Service,  is  endorsing  her  own 
product  line. 

J.G.  Stanley  &.  Co.  will  market  and 
license  the  C.Z.  Guest  Collection  of 
apparel,  home  furnishings,  garden  fur¬ 
niture,  and  other  items. 


On  many  stations 


Has  a  product  line 
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Continued  from  page  1 9 

result  of  this  sportswriter’s  behavior. 

“All  of  which  might  lead  a  reason¬ 
able  person  to  ask  what  is  more  social¬ 
ly  significant:  A  sports  columnist’s 
anger  at  Ditka’s  language,  or  the  threat 
of  AIDS  to  some  child-athletes  who 
were  allegedly  exploited  by  a  perverted 
sportswriterr’  Royko  wrote. 

Royko,  who  left  the  Sun-Times 
when  it  was  purchased  by  former  owner 
Rupert  Murdoch,  also  speculated  on 


how  the  tabloid  would  have  covered 
Ditka  or  a  city  official  if  either  hired 
someone  with  Anding’s  background. 

At  the  time  of  Anding’s  Sept.  25  ar¬ 
rest  —  inside  the  Sun-Times  newsroom 
—  it  was  revealed  he  had  been  twice 
convicted  of  sex  crimes  involving  boys. 

Royko  wrote  he  doubted  the  Sun- 
Times  would  accept  the  “no  com¬ 
ment”  response  Sun-Times  officials  are 
making  in  the  Anding  case. 

“So  in  the  spirit  of  fairness,”  he 
wrote,  “maybe  another  telephone  poll 
of  readers  should  be  conducted. 


“If  readers  are  asked  to  vote  on 
whether  Ditka  should  go,  why 
shouldn’t  they  be  asked  to  vote  on  this 
question:  ‘Should  the  sports  editor  who 
hired  an  ex-con  sexual  offender  be 
asked  to  quit?’  Or  these  questions:  ‘Is  it 
really  right  for  the  editor  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  to  say  ‘no  comment’  when  he  is 
asked  about  how  his  paper  happened  to 
hire  a  dangerous  sex  offender  as  a  prep 
sportswriter?” 

Sun-Times  editor  and  executive  vice 
president  Dennis  A.  Britton  did  not  re¬ 
turn  a  phone  message  for  comment.  BE^P 


Positioning 

Continued  from  page  23 


Another  convert  to  in-store  sales 
were  the  Stark  coffee  shops,  which 
also  used  the  papers  as  a  premium  with 
the  purchase  of  a  pound  of  coffee.  Falk 
said  several  home-delivery  subscrip¬ 
tions  resulted  from  this  effort.  Randles 
also  stated  that  fresh  ideas  can  be  in¬ 
troduced  at  familiar  single-copy  loca¬ 
tions. 

In  San  Francisco,  he  explained,  the 
agency  promoted  two-color  “Go  Gi¬ 
ants”  placards  inserted  in  papers  sold  at 
the  team’s  stadium. 

“The  cards  cost  us  13  cents  each  and 


Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  44 


we  sold  600  to  700  papers  at  each 
game,”  Randles  disclosed. 

He  said  that  when  the  controversy 
arose  over  the  possibility  of  the  baseball 
team  moving  to  St.  Petersburg,  the 
cards  were  changed  to  “Don’t  Go  Gi¬ 
ants.”  The  same  promotion  was  used  for 
the  San  Francisco  Forty-Niners  football 
team,  Randles  said. 

“But  you  don’t  have  to  have  a  major- 
league  team  for  this,”  he  continued. 
“You  can  do  it  for  the  local  college  or 
high  school.” 

A  third  panelist,  Stephen  Johnson, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times’  assistant  director 
of  circulation,  said  the  Times,  too, 
seeks  non-traditional  single-copy  out¬ 
lets. 

They  include,  he  said,  video  stores, 
shopping  malls,  “brunch  spots”  and  spe¬ 
cial  events  for  “one-day  selling  oppor- 


At  the  same  time,  Johnson  went 


n 


on,  the  Times  preserves  its  subscribers 
by  the  creation  of  a  retention  commit¬ 
tee  involving  all  departments,  vaca¬ 
tion  restart  postcards,  regular  cus¬ 
tomer-service  surveys,  and  the  use  of 
focus  groups  for  reaction  to  planned 
premiums.  BEOT 


L.A.  Times  signs 
delivery  pact 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  Times  has  agreed 
to  create  a  private  delivery  service  in 
association  with  Alternate  Postal  De¬ 
livery  Inc.’s  national  system. 

The  deal  calls  for  the  Times  and 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. -based  APD  to 
jointly  establish  a  service  to  deliver 
magazines  and  advertising  in  selected 
areas  of  Southern  California.  Delivery 
is  planned  to  start  in  November. 


OimCTED 


Knight-RidderA'ribune,  The  New  York  Times,  Reuters,  Gannett,  Allsport, 
Agence  France-Presse,  The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  the  Bettmann  Archive 
and  many  other  prestigious  news  organizations  use 

Presslink" 

to  archive  and  deliver 

GRAPHICS  DIGITAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  WIRE  STORIES 


USA  Tod«y  Graphics  KRT  D«i1^  Graphics  ARsport  Forum  Reuter  Photos  AFP  Photos 


WIRE  STORIES 


NY  Timos  News  Wire  KRT  News  Vire 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 


PressLink™  application  software  -  Only  S30 

PressLink  Quick-Start  Kit  -S395 

Includes  9600  bps  mcxiem,  PressLink™ 
PressLink'iccess™  softw’are  to  preview  digital  photos 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 


Contact  PressLink  to  Get  Online  Tel.:  305-376-3818  Fax:  305-376-3993 


Classified  Advertisii^ 

11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


NEWS  SERVICES 


900  PERSONALS 

HUMOR 

•••  FREE  900  rs  ••• 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #'s  alreody  approved 
900  Cal  Association  1(800)  982-6224 

ASTROLOGY 

"BLAME  IT  ON  THE  MEDIA"  T- 
SHIRTS,  white,  high  quality  50/50 
w/teal  imprint.  $13  plus  $2  shipping 
and  handling:  Ser\d  check  to  V/ater- 
mark,  PO  Box  453,  Melbourne,  FL 
32902. 

Doily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

IN  A  NUTSHELL  Give  your  readers  a 
good  bugh  and  keep  them  coming  bock 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  bns  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  1 1 9 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
goc^.  (313)  573-2755. 

HOUDAY 

COMIC  PANELS 

CHRISTMAS  SIDEBARS 
Whimsical  verses  to  accent  holiday 
pages.  (708)  799-6360.  M.M. 
Milbroth,  1349  Dougbs,  Fbssmoor,  IL 
60422. 

EDITORS:  Looking  for  Quality  Comics? 
Get  the  comics  that  are  backed  by  a  6 
year,  60,000  mile  warranty.  First  2 
weeks  free.  Contact:  Humor  Books 
Syndicate,  58  Donovan  Pi.,  Alexandria, 
VA  22306,  (703)  360-5916. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

ENTERTAINMENT 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  18tn  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Cfxjrles  Court,  Middletavm,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

EDITORS:  Hook  readers  on  the  foct- 
pocked  showbiz  column  "LIVE 
FROM  HOLLYWOOD."  Camera-ready 
with  photos.  Info:  (800)  533-0073. 

MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Established  So.  Calif,  magazine. 
Must  sell  due  to  illness.  $42,500. 
2202  Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA 
92103. 

"1st  in  RESULTS" 

Sales  &  Appraisals 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 

6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  473-7200 

FLORIDA  PARENTING  MAGAZINE  for 
sale.  Circulation  50K.  Inquiries  to  Box 
6094,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

600  sold  -  Est.  1959 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  Appraisers  -  Consultants 

PO  Box  442 

Clarksburg,  MD  20871 

Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 

D.  Cbussen-Midwest-(414) 
272-6173 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  & 
Associates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA 
02174  (617  643-1863. 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall, 
Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 

PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 

FAX  (205)  566-0170 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 

SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 

2111  Thomas  Drive 

Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  arb  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before 
you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call 

(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  FL  34630.  No  obligation  of 
course. 

PROFESSIONAL  APPRAISALS. 
Detailed,  accurate  appraisals  of  your 
firm.  Any  purpose.  Confidential. 
RICKENBACHER  MEDIA,  3828 
Mockingbird,  Dallas,  TX  75205. 
(214)  520-7025. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 

5525  Laguna  Park  Drive 

Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 

3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

TRACK  YOUR  BIGGEST 
COMPETITION: 

Journal  Graphics  monitors  (and  tran¬ 
scribes)  most  TV  News,  includino 
CNN,  24  hours  a  day.  Our  (ax  and 
computer-based  services  keep  you 
current  and  assist  in  your  own  cover¬ 
age.  For  information  and  free 
samples,  call  Jim  Smith  at  (800) 
825-5746,  ext.  312. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


ROMANCE 


'A  Matter  of  Romance" 
Women  can  place  90%  of  the 
STOP  Circulation  Orders 
(818)  791-5236  FAX  797-2335 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"SENIOR  CUNIC."  America's  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior 
Health.  9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Mocln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


SYNDICATION  COLUMNS 


WISDOLOGY — Wisdom  of  the  ages 
distilled  into  light  and  inspiration. 
800  words.  $5  per  week  special. 
Free  samples  for  trial.  (212) 
989-3105. 

WORK 

YOU  &  YOUR  WORK:  How  your  read¬ 
ers  con  market  their  skills  the  next 
20  years,  even  if  these  are  13  back- 
to-back  recessions!  600  words  week¬ 
ly.  (203)  521-6359.  Lee  Jamieson. 


HOUDAY  ANNOUNCEMENT 

E&P's  offices  will  be  closed  on  November  26th  &  27th. 
Classified  Deadlines  will  be 
Thursday  Nov.  1 9th  for  Display  ads 
and 

Friday  November  20th  for  in-column  ads. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette  Park  Dr.,  Bozeman,  MT 
59715 

Newspaper  -  Sfiopper  -  Specialty 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  '  Appraisals  -  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  Appraisals  -  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing 
papers  in  the  Northeast  with  personal 
service.  Call  for  a  brochure  and  prop¬ 
osal  before  listing  your  paper.  4 
Water  Street,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
AppraisalBrokeroge-Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198  FAX  (205)  566-0170 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  A^ntain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILUPS  (904)  837-4040 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 


Prime  -(■2  for  Acquisition  or 
Refinance.  $500M-$25MM. 
JM&A  (614)  889-9747 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

TEXAS  DAILY,  $1  million.  Weekly 
group,  $1  million  plus,  others  from 
as  low  as  $10K  down.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SAIE 

MAINE  WEEKLY,  10,000  free. 
Growing  fast  bst  three  years  despite 
weak  ecoTKjmy.  Will  gross  $260,000 
in  '92.  Desktop  publishing, 
suburban/rural  area.  Excdlent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  husband/wife  team.  C. 
Peter  Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants 
&  Associates,  Boston. 

(617)  643-1863. 

WEEKLY  PAPER  -  Tampa  Boy  area. 
Gross  over  $200K.  Ready  to  grow.  Princi¬ 
pals  only.  Will  sacrifice.  Send  to  Box 
6088,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNIQUE,  one-of-a-kind  in  Zone  9. 
Small,  but  ready  for  big  things  in 
major  city,  has  potential  to  be  part  of 
regional  or  national  chain  of  week¬ 
lies.  Reply  to  Box  6116,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

AWARD-WINNING  TEAM  wants  to 
buy  alternative  weekly  newspaper 
with  gross  sales  of  $1  million  to  $3 
million.  Call  Petr  Kotz  at  (217) 
347-3731  or  Jo  Ann  McNaughton- 
Kade  at  (217)  868-2049. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  thon 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 
Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 

And  what  is  a  weed?  A  plant  whose 
virtues  have  not  been  discovered. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper 
and  hove  a  circulation  of  over  4,000? 
Write  Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  are  a  smoll  community  newspap¬ 
er  group  that  believes  in  local 
autonomy. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

UNIQUE,  52-year-old  paid 
circulation  magazine  appealing  to 
speakers,  clergymen  and  teachers. 
Format:  5.5'  x  8".  Can  be  published 
from  any  location.  Trademark  regis¬ 
tered.  $56,000.  Jim  Hall  Media 
Services,  PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL 
36081.  (205)  566-7198. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PRESSES  PRESSES  PRESSES  PRESSES 


ANYRART. 

ANYTIME. 

ANYWHERE. 


It’s  simple.  For  any  Goss®  press  we’ve 
ever  made,  we  can  supply  any  replace¬ 
ment  part  ^u’ll  ever  need.  And  85 
percent  of  parts  orders  are  shipped 
within  48  hours. 

You  can  contact  us  anytime,  every  day 
of  the  year,  by  phone,  fax  or  telex.  And 
we  can  get  a  Goss  replacement  part 


to  you  any-where  in  the  world.  Simple— 
so  call  for  our  brochure.  Customer 
Parts,  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems, 
Rockwell  International  Corporation, 

Continental  U.S.:  (800)  323-1200. 
Illinois,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Canada: 
ns  (708)  850-5600.  Fax:  (708) 
850-5763.  Telex:  190156. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


IBM  SYSTEM  36  -  B-24 
2  -  256K  leads 
2  -  200  mb  drives 
3-3180  monitors 
1 1  -  5251  monitors 
IBM  3262  Printer  5830  Feature  96 
cborocter 

IBM  Tape  Drive  8809 
EDP  Equipment  7960  Feature 
Best  offer 

Contact  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher.  11  W.  19th  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10011. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mig.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  CoHbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 


Ergonomic  Furniture  from  MPS 


World's  largest  selection  of 
Adjustable  Tables  and  Chairs 

1  800  621-1507 

Midwest  Publisheis  Supply  Co. 
LE2  Chicago.  II  60656 


24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


MAIUIOOM 


3  Mueller-MartinI  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferog  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  lo^  each 

SigrKxle  MIN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Chelshire  quarter  folders 
and  bbeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  AM  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651 
and  ask  for  David  Slauter. 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts 
and  accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AUTOLOaC  APS  Micro  5,  20  mg  hd. 
Immediate  availability.  Best  offer.  Coll 
(908)  254-7000,  x211. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


UNOTRON  202,  basic  machine  w/1 
odditioTKil  disk  drive  and  accompany¬ 
ing  1  LogE  Line17A  and  1  LogE 
Linel  developers.  Best  offer. 

Coll  Colinl^illips  (212)  675-4380 
or  write  Editor  &  Publisher,  1 1  West 
19th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10011. 


Two  APS-5  100G  Phototypesetters.  Call 
Paul  White  ot  (801 )  237-2771 ,  or  Mike 
Brennan  at  (801)  237-2885. 

DEMO  EQUIPMENT 
Autokon  2030  (10K) 

IM-3000/Pelbox  3030  (20K) 
EM-1016/Pelbox  1045  (32K| 
EM-1270/Pelbox  1545  i36K) 

EM- 1200  Imog^  (50K) 

IM-1200  11xf7  proofer  (7.5K) 

Call  Ben  Samuel 
(708)  427-8800 
(708)  427-8860 


AVAILABLE 

Refurbished  King  units  (Color  &  Nev/s) 
and  folders.  Motors  and  drive  units. 
Rebuilt  blanket,  plate  cylinders,  irKlud- 
ing  bearers,  (or  King  presses,  guaran¬ 
teed  5  years.  Sheet  fed  press  and 
bind^  ^uipment  available. 

Lee  Smith  Industries  manufactures 
many  King  parts.  We  offer  full  service 
on  king  presses,  with  emphasis  on 
weekend  service.  24  hour  delivery  on 
ports.  Inquire  for  prices  on  ports  and 
service.  Call  Lee  Smith  Industries  at  1 
(800)  866-0515  for  further  details. 


PRESS  ROOM 
MAN-Rolond  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  nigh  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 
8  l/nit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  folder  &  bal¬ 
loon 

8  40"  or  42"  RTPs 
Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  (or  24  units 

60  HP  G.E.  drives 

Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


Goss  Community  -  7  Units  and  SC 
folder  (1972).  Excellent  condition.  Con 
be  inspected  in  operation  at  anytime. 

The  Brown  Publishing  Company 
(513)  489-7227/Fax:(513)  489-7546 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2presses.  AL 
TABER 

(404)  552-1 528FAX  (404)  552-2669. 
SINGLE-WIDTH 

5-unit  Urbanite  -  folder  w/upper 
former. 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders. 
8-unit  Community  with  SC  (older  & 
Community  folder  (1967/71). 

1-SSC  (older,  Goss  SSC  U.O.P.  unit 
and  stacked  unit. 

1  Harris  VI 5D  unit  &  JF15  (older  - 
1980. 

4-unit  Harris  VI 5A,  1972  -  good 
condition. 

Three  4-unit  News  King  presses. 

News  King  add-on  units  &  folders. 
(ASK  ABOUT  OUR  DOUBLE-WIDTH 
PRESSES) 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


Royal  Zenith  4050  electronic  color 
scanner.  Film  size  14x18  inch.  4  years 
old.  1  KVA  constant  voltage  transformer 
model  MCR1000  and  1  Tobias  trans¬ 
mission  densitometer  Model  TB#. 
Contact  Buddy  Jones,  The  Oak  Ridger, 
(615)  482-1021 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED 

Muller-Martini  inserters  227S. 
(800)  356-4886. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


QRCULATION  SERVICES 


ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
Crevrs  and  Phones 
Soles  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6611 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists 
in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 

VYHAT'S  HOT? 

T.M.C.  Usage  and  delivery  audits 
Conversions  and  upgrades 
Customer  service  colls 
CcJ  VR-A-FAST,  The  cuskxner  oonneclion 
1(800)  327-8463 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps, 
copy  vrriting  and  graphic  design  (or 
newspapers.  Consulting  (or  startups 
and  niche  publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  para¬ 
llel  drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hoor  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  MM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

"Daily  Service  Contracts* 

"One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CAU  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 


METRO  CYUNDER  EXCHANGE 

NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 

COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 
(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 


Send  EiSPP 
Box  Replies  to: 
Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 

clearly  indicate  the  box  number 
you  are  replying  to. 


La((‘  \(‘>vs  ahoiiC  Newspaper  .Markets 
a|)pears  weekly  in  (he  |)aiies  of  l',(li((H'  N:  Piihlislier 
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1993  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Nov  1992) 
Exclusive  data  on  U  S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

$90  per  copy  Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more  of  each  book,  $82  each. 

$115  outside  the  U  S.  or  Canada. 

1992  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  (Published 
April  1992)  The  encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

$80  per  copy.  Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more  of  each  book,  $72. 

$105  outside  the  U  S.  or  Canada. 


Payment  must  be  in  U.S.  funds  and  accompany  all  orders.  CA.,  LA.,  and  NY  residents  please  add 
applicable  sales  tax.  Please  provide  complete  street  address  with  zip  code  for  UPS  delivery. 


1992 


Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

VISAffi^C  account  I 
Signature _ 


Title 


Ste.;Apt. 


state 


Exp,  date 


BUSINESS  Circle  One  Category 

1.  Newspapers 

2.  Newspaper  equipment  manufacturer 

3.  Syndicates/news  services 

4.  Advertising  Agencies 

5.  Public  relations  firms 

6.  Legal  firm 

7.  Government 

8.  Manufacturer-general 

9.  Manufacturer-auto  &  truck 

10.  Manufacturer-food 

11.  Service  Industry 

12.  University/public  library 

13.  Financial 

14.  Retail 

15.  Public  transportation 

16.  Individual 

1 7.  Publishing  other  than  newspaper 

18.  Real  Estate 

19.  Other _ 


Zip 


i 


* 


r 


) 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


ATWOOD  CHAIR  OF  JOURNALISM:  The  University  of  Alaska 
Anchoragemaintains  a  pool  of  nominees  and  applicants  from  which  the 
Atwood Chairof  Journalism  is  filled.  Newnominationsandapplicationsare 
soughtat  this  time  fortheI993-l994  academic  year  and  future  years. 
Applications  will  be  reviewed  beginning  January  15,  1993. 

This  is  a  distinguished  Visiting  Professorship  filled  annually  by  a  nationally 
recognized  journalist  or  journalism  educator.  Previous  teaching  experience 
is  desirable  but  not  required.  Applicants  should  exhibit  ability  and  desire  to 
teach.  Salary  is  $65,000,  plus  benefits  for  nine  months.  A  moving  allotment 
is  also  paid. 

Send  inquiries,  nominations,  and  applications  to  Dr.  Sylvia  Broady, 
Chair,Search  Committee,  Department  of  Journalism  and  Public 
Communications,  University  of  Alaska  Anchorage,  321 1  Providence 
Drive,  Anchorage,  AK  99508-8240. 

Toensureconsiderationforthe93-94academic  year,  applications  should  be 
receivedby  January  15, 1993.  Inquiries  for  future  years  are  welcomed  atany 
time. 

UAA  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Educational 
Institution  and  invites  and  encourages  applications  from  women  and 
minorities. 


DUKE 


THE  FUQUA 
SCHOOL 
OF  BUSINESS 


DIRECTOR  OF 

Communications 

The  Fuqua  School  of  Business,  one  of  the  world’s 
premier  graduate  business  schools,  seeks  candidates  for 
the  new  position  of  Director  of  Communications. 

The  Director  will  develop  and  implement  a  strategic 
plan  to  expand  and  enhance  communications,  publica¬ 
tions  and  public  relations  with  Fuqua’s  international 
partners.  The  Director  will  interact  regularly  with 
international  and  national  media,  corporate  leaders,  top 
research  faculty  and  Fuqua’s  Dean  and  Associate  Deans. 
The  position  reports  to  the  Associate  Dean  for  External 
Affairs  and  manages  the  Director  of  Public  Relations  and 
Publications  and  the  Administrative  Assistant-Communi¬ 
cations. 

The  position  requires  an  individual  who  possesses 
excellent  written,  communication  and  management  skills 
with  a  minimum  of  five  years  experience  as  a  business  or 
economics  writer,  or  writing  experience  in  a  related  field. 
Candidates  must  have  successful  track  record  in 
communication  management,  a  degree  in  journalism  or  a 
related  field  and  should  have  broad  career  knowledge  of 
business  and  management  schools. 

Interested  candidates  should  send  resume  and  list  of 
references  no  later  than  December  4, 1992  to  Search 
Committee,  Director  of  Communications,  Duke 
University,  P.O.  Box  40001,  Durham,  NC  27706. 

Duke  University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

STEPHEN  F.  AUSTIN 
STATE  UNIVERSTTY 
Nacogdoches,  Texas 
Department  of  Communiction 
Assistant  Professor  (Journalism) 

The  University  is  located  in  Nacogdo¬ 
ches,  Texas,  o  community  of  30,000 
situated  midway  between  Dallas  and 
Houston.  SFA  enrolls  12,500 
students  in  both  graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  programs  offered  through 
36  academic  departments  and  nine 
colleges. 

The  Department  of  Communication 
seeks  to  fill  a  full-time,  nine-month, 
tenure-track  position  for  September 
1,  1993. 

Responsibilities.  Teach  graphics, 
layout,  design,  desktop  publishing, 
and  related  journalism  courses. 
Provide  advisement  and  internship 
direction  for  students  studying  in  a 
professionally  oriented  undergradute 
journalism  program.  Opportunities 
for  graduate  teaching  possible  with  a 
completed  Ph.D.  degree.  Depart¬ 
mental  and  university  committee 
assignments  required;  creative/ 
scholarly  activities  expected. 

Qualifications.  Ph.D.  preferred. 
Master's  in  journalism  required.  This 
position  requires  previous  successful 
university  teaching  experience  and 
the  ability  to  interact  with  ar)d  serve 
as  an  effective  liaison  with  profes¬ 
sional  journalists.  Professional 
journalism/public  relations  experi¬ 
ence  reqired.  Familiarity  with  AAocin- 
tosh  software  packages  such  as 
Aldus  Freehand  3.1,  Microsoft  Word 
5.0,  Aldus  SuperPaint  3.0,  and 
PogerrKiker  4.2. 

Salary  Range.  $27,000-$29,500 
commensurate  with  qualifications 
and  experience. 

Applicants  should  submit  a  cover 
letter  indicating  interest  and  back¬ 
ground,  current  vita,  and  names  and 
addresses  of  three  references  to: 

Dr  Gary  Moyer 
Department  of  Communication 
Stephen  F.  Austin  State  University 
PO  Box  13048,  SFA  Station 
Nacogdoches,  Texas  75962 

Review  of  applications  will  begin 
February  15,  1993.  All  application 
letters  will  be  acknowledged.  The 
position  will  remain  open  until 
vacancy  if  filled. 

Office  of  Personnel-Affirmative 
Action  Office 

SFASU  is  an  Affirmative  Action 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

Name  and  qualifications  of  candi¬ 
dates  who  apply  are  subject  to  disclo¬ 
sure  under  the  Texas  Open  Records 
Act. 

If  dogs  could  talk,  perhaps  we'd  find  it 
just  as  hard  to  get  along  with  them  as 
we  do  with  people. 

Karel  Capek 


_ ACADEMIC 

NICHOLLS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  is 
seeking  a  faculty  member  starting 
fall  1993  in  Puolic  Relations.  The 
position  is  a  tenure-track  position. 
Salary  open.  Rank  open.  Applicants 
should  have  Ph.D.  or  be  ABD  and 
hove  teaching  and  research  ability. 
Professional  experience  is  important. 
Nicholls  is  located  60  miles  south¬ 
west  of  New  Orleans  in  the  culturally 
rich  Cajun,  plantation  country  of 
Louisiana  near  the  beaches  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Deadline  for  applying 
is  January  15,  1993.  Submit  a  letter 
of  application,  vita  and  three  refer¬ 
ences  to  Dr.  E.  Joseph  Broussard, 
Head,  Departmentof  Mass  Communi¬ 
cation,  Nicholls  State  University, 
Thibodaux,  LA  70310.  Nicholls  is  an 
EEO  employer. 

The  Journalism/Communications 
Department  of  Elon  College  invites 
applications  for  a  full-time,  non¬ 
tenure  track  position  beginning 
August  1993.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  should  hove  the  ability  to  teach 
basic  journalism  courses  and  possib¬ 
ly  to  odvise  an  award-winning  weekly 
campus  newspaper.  Masters 
required.  Appropriate  professional 
experience  and  Ph.D.  preferred. 
Rank  and  salary  are  commensurate 
with  credentials  and  experience. 
Send  current  letter  of  application, 
resume,  copy  of  transcripts,  and 
three  letters  of  reference  to  Dr. 
George  Padgett,  Acting  Chair, 
Department  of  Journalism/ 
Communications,  Campus  Box 
28CX),  Elon  College,  Nortn  Carolina 
27244.  Applications  will  be 
reviewed  beginning  December  1, 
1992.  Minority  and  women  candi¬ 
dates  are  erKouraged  to  apply.  Elon 
College  is  an  EOE  institution. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER  -  Fast  track  to... 

Pacific  Northwest  weekly  group 
needs  a  motivated,  experienced 
advertising  manager  for  10,500 
weekly  in  o  growth  market.  Excel  at 
this  and  rapidly  advance  to 
publisher.  Salary  plus  bonus  in  mid- 
to-high  $30s.  Excellent  benefits. 
Resunrte  to  S.  Havens,  Whidbey  Press 
Inc.,  7689  NE  Day  Rd.,  Bainbridge 
Island,  WA  98110. 

ADVERTISING 

AD  DIREaOR 

We  are  seeking  an  aggressive,  moti¬ 
vated,  results-oriented  leader.  Estab¬ 
lished  Zone  4  daily/SundoyAMC  in  a 
very  highly  competitive  market.  Multi 
media  and  retail  experience  ideal. 
Strong  benefit  package.  Please  send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  to  Box 
61 1 8,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  Succ^- 
ful  applicant  will  be  involved  in  the 
development,  training  and  supervi¬ 
sion  of  inside  and  outside  sales  staff 
and  will  hove  track  record  of  estab¬ 
lishing  and  achieving  sales  goals. 
This  1 1 ,000,  5-day  PM  and  Sunday 
AM  paper  is  located  in  a  beautiful 
and  unique  cosmopolitan  market 
with  lots  of  competition  and  solid 
potential  for  retail  and  classified 
growth.  Please  send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to:  Larry  Weil,  Publisher, 
The  Oak  Ridger,  PO  Box  3446,  Oak 
Ridge,  TN  37830.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 
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ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREaOR  for  south¬ 
west  Virginia  doily.  Paper  recently  rede¬ 
signed  cmkI  converted  to  an  AM  edition. 
Good  job  for  the  individual  who  knows 
how  to  sell  in  a  competitive  nxirket.  If 
interested,  send  resume,  including  sabry 
requirements  to  Mike  Blanton,  The 
News  Messenger,  PO  Box  419,  Christ- 
kmsburg,  VA  24073. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  f^r 
70,000  daily  in  South  Zone  4.  Prere¬ 
quisites:  strong  creativity,  proven 
track  record  in  increasing  revenue 
and  nKirket  share,  superior  rnanom- 
ment  and  peopb  skills,  and  five  plus 
years  experience  as  manager/director 
at  a  signihcant  size  doily.  Exceibnt 
solcvy  and  benefits.  Write  Box  61 1 3, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES 
DISTRia  MANAGER 
PennySover  Publications  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  a  division  of  Trinity  Holdings 
pic,  o  major  entity  in  newspaper 
publications  across  North  America 
and  the  United  Kingdom  has  an 
immediate  opening  For  an  exper¬ 
ienced  District  Sales  Manager  of 
display  sales.  The  PennySover  is 
Pennsylvania's  largest  shipping 
publication  reoching  over  750M 
househoUs  each  week. 

Our  pbns  for  continued  success  offer 
outstanding  sales  and  sales  manage¬ 
ment  opportunities  in  the  Pittsburgh 
market  area.  As  o  member  of  the 
PennySover  sales  management  team 
you  will  be  responsible  for  all 
revenues,  salespeople,  and  market 
management  within  a  defined 
geographical  area.  Your  ability  to 
devdop  salespeople,  key  accounts, 
and  devise  appropriate  sales  and 
nxjrketing  strategies  for  your  market 
will  ploy  a  key  rob  in  your  success. 
Preferred  candidates  should  possess 
a  BS  or  BA  degree  in  sales,  market¬ 
ing,  and  management.  Ideal  candi¬ 
dates  will  also  hove  at  least  2  years 
sales  management  experience 
managing  commissioned 

salespeople. 

The  PennySover  offers  a  competitive 
base  salary,  outstanding  bonus 
potential,  and  a  comprehensive 
benefit  package  including  a  401 K 
pbn.  If  you  feel  you  have  the  skills, 
the  drive,  and  the  desire  to  grow  with 
a  quality  organization  please  send  a 
resume  with  salary  history  or  call  to: 

PennySover 

Attn:  Sam  DeBorKi,  V.P.  Sabs 
51 1  Rodi  Rood 

Pittsburgh,  PA  15235 
(412)  243-4215 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
with  heavy  telemarketing  supervisory 
experiefKe  to  train  staff  on  long  estab¬ 
lished  weekly  in  prime  Brookl^,  NY 
area,  currently  running  1 3  pages  cbssi- 
hed.  Resume  with  sabry  requirements 
to  Box  P25D,  1  Irving  Place,  New  York, 
NY  10003. 

CAM:  21,300d,  25,000S  PA  daily 
seeks  experienced  manager  to  take 
over  cbssified  staff  of  4  outside,  5 
inside.  Strengths  in  sales,  sales 
training,  customer  service,  staff 
motivation.  Resume  to  John  Tabor, 
Pocono  Record,  51 1  Lenox  St., 
Stroudsburg,  PA  18360  by  Novem¬ 
ber  20. 


ADVERTISING 


OHIO  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES,  INC. 

Seek  individual  to  manoge  $2M-)-  ad 
subsidiary  of  Ohio  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Supervise  3-person  staff, 
assist  member  ad  groups.  Must  be 
abb  to  strategize  and  sell  lor  dailies 
and  weeklies.  Newspaper  ad  sales 
experience  preferred.  Excellent 
sabry,  commission,  benefit  package. 
Letter  and  resume  to  Frank  Deaner, 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  1225 
Dublin  Rood,  Columbus,  OH  43215 
by  November  13. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  an  aggressive,  proac¬ 
tive  leader  to  run  their  own  ship.  We 
are  an  established  daily  and  Friday 
newspaper  with  a  strong  TMC  in  o 
highly  competitive  metro  market  in 
Zone  5.  The  ideal  candidate  should 
hove  experierKe  as  a  Retail  Manager 
or  Ad  Director  at  a  daily  newspaper 
located  in  a  highly  competitive  mark¬ 
et.  We  offer  a  strong  benefit  package, 
including  401 K  pension  plan  and 
excellent  compensation  for  success. 
Please  serb  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  in  confidence  to  Box 
6099,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
If  you  hove  2  to  5  years  of  newspaper 
sales  management  experience  and 
are  interested  in  working  in  one  of 
the  most  competitive  markets  in 
America,  we  hove  the  opportunity  for 
you.  We  are  seeking  a  progressive 
over-achiever  with  a  proven  track 
record.  Condidates  should  have  a 
strong  new  business  development 
history  and  thorough  budgeting 
experience.  If  you  wont  to  be  part  of  a 
dynamic  new  advertising  department 
at  a  growing  mid-sized  daily,  send 
your  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Michael  Gebhart 
Advertising  Director 
The  Trentonian 

600  Perry  Street 
Trenton,  NJ  08602 

SALES  MANAGER  for  two  weekly 
community  newspapers  in  Zone  9. 
Combined  circulation  of  45,000. 
Hands-on  selling  and  training  posi¬ 
tion  in  on  award-winning,  aggressive 
group  in  a  growing  market.  Send 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to 
Jay  Brody,  Kitsop  Newspaper  Group, 
9105  Bridgeport  Way,  Tacoma,  WA 
98499. 

SALES  MANAGER  -  Need  aggressive 
manager  who  knows  how  to  sell  in 
competitive  market,  to  increase 
revenue,  develop  sabs  programs  for 
company  products  -  both  newspaper 
advertising  and  commercial  printing. 
Company  publishes  TWO  medium 
size  weeklies  and  TMC  product. 
Commercial  and  Web  printing.  We're 
looking  for  that  very  special  person 
who  knows  the  basics,  brings  plenty 
of  creativity  and  imagination,  and 
mixes  it  with  solid  leadership  skills. 
Position  available  immediately.  Good 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  Leader  Publishing 
Company,  Box  509,  Salem,  IN 
47167.  Replies  kept  in  strict 
confidence. 


ART/EDITORIAL 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR  SOUGHT 
The  Doily  Independent,  an  Ottowoy 
newspaper  located  in  Ashland, 
Kentucky,  is  seeking  an  experienced, 
motivated  person  to  be  responsible 
for  the  graphic  content  of  the 
newspaper. 

We're  looking  for  a  person  to  coordi¬ 
nate  and  monitor  our  new  design, 
produce  graphics  on  a  daily  basis, 
adapt  Associated  Press  graphics  for 
our  use,  help  put  together  graphics 
packages  and  pages,  and  stay  up-to- 
date  on  technological  changes,  the 
ability  to  teach  basic  graphics  opera¬ 
tions  to  other  staff  members  would 
be  a  plus. 

The  person  we're  looking  for  will  hove 
art,  journalism  and  Macintosh  skills 
and  be  abb  to  work  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  environment. 

Resumes  and  work  samples  should 
be  sent  to  Mike  Reliford,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Daily  Independent, 
Ashland,  KY  41105-0311. 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

USA  TODAY  has  an  opening  for  a 
graphics  editor.  The  ideal  candidate 
will  hove  a  college  degree,  at  least 
three  years  experience  at  a  metropo¬ 
litan  newspaper,  be  experienced  on 
the  Macintosh  (FreeHand  and 
Xpress)  and  be  able  to  communicate 
effectively  with  editors  and  reporters 
in  all  sections,  and  with  artists,  in 
conceptualizing  and  producing 
expbnatory  gravies.  This  is  a  new, 
supervisory  position,  and  is  on  the 
night  shift.  Please  write,  with  resume 
and  examples  of  your  work  to: 
Richard  Curtis,  Managing  Editor/ 
Graphics  &  Photography,  USA 
TODAY,  1000  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arling¬ 
ton,  VA  22229.  USA  TODAY  IS  AN 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

NEWSPAPER  ARTIST 
USA  TODAY  is  searching  for  a  news¬ 
paper  artist.  The  ideal  candidate 
would  have  a  college  degree,  and 
some  experience  in  producing  infor¬ 
mational  graphics  for  a  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Sxill  in  Aldus  FreeHand  or 
Adobe  Illustrator  on  the  Macintosh  is 
a  plus.  Ability  to  illustrate  in  more 
traditional  media  is  another  plus. 
Please  write  (no  calls,  please),  with 
resume  and  examples  of  your  work 
to:  Richard  Curtis,  Managing  Editor/ 
Graphics  &  Photography,  USA 
TODAY,  1000  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arling¬ 
ton,  VA  22229.  USA  TODAY  IS  AN 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 

STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Full-time.  Prefer  degree  in 
photojournalism  or  related  field. 
Minimum  one  year  full-time  daily 
newspaper  experience.  Must  have 
experience  in  all  phases  of  news 
photography.  Seek  strong  skills  in 
color  shooting/lighting.  Must  be 
customer-oriented.  Rotating  sche¬ 
dule.  Excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  to:  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Photography,  Moline  Dispatch 
Publishing  Co.,  1720  5th  Avenue, 
Moline,  IL  61265. 

CIRCULATION 

BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS  with  this  news¬ 
paper  agency  in  Zone  6.  Now  gross¬ 
ing  over  $55,000.00  with  5,000 
7-day  home-delivery  customers. 
About  10,000-1-  homes  in  agency 
boundary,  so  potential  is  super,  and 
area  is  still  growing.  Work  history  to 
Ken  Davis,  PO  Box  789,  Port  Arthur, 
TX  77640. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Major  southwest  afternoon  doily  is 
seeking  an  experienced  individual  to 
complement  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  team.  Ideal  candidate  will  hove 
a  strong  background  in  home  delivery 
and  single  copy  in  addition  to  an 
aggressive  sales/marketing  focus. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Box  6103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


16,000  South  Carolina  daily  seeks 
City  Editor  to  guide  its  news  gather¬ 
ing  team.  Send  resumes,  salary 
expectations  and  references  to 
Managing  Editor,  Aiken  Standard, 
PO  Box  456,  Aiken,  SC  29802. 

CHRISTMAS  in  the  Sierra  foothills? 
Immediate  opening  on  6-day  daily  for 
all-around  desk  Mitor  to  tune  copy, 
brighten  heads,  design  it  all  and  nil 
in  on  city  desk.  Fox  or  overnight 
resume  and  clips  to:  Roger  Morion, 
Editor,  Auburn  Journal,  1030  High 
St.,  Auburn,  CA  95604.  Fax  (916) 
887-1231. 

CITY  BEAT  REPORTER  -  The  Even¬ 
ing  News,  an  8,000  circulation  PM 
daily  and  Sunday  in  the  Upper  Penin¬ 
sula  of  Michigan,  seeks  energetic, 
experienced  city  beat  reporter,  this 
beat  includes  education  and  political 
reporting.  Responsibilities  include 
covering  major  state  university,  local 
school  districts,  and  political  scene. 
Reporters  also  regularly  produce 
feature  articles.  Send  resume,  clips, 
references  and  salary  requirements 
to  Ken  Fazzari,  Editor,  The  Evening 
News,  109  Arlington  St.,  Saulte  Ste. 
Marie,  Ml  49783. 

CITY  EDITOR  needed  to  direct  7 
reporters  at  ambitious  16,000  Zone 
2  doily.  Need  enthusiastic,  discip¬ 
lined  newsroom  manager  with 
commitment  to  local  news  and 
proven  ability  to  produce  results: 
beat  the  compeitition,  resurrect 
bland  stories,  inspire  reporters  and 
reinforce  basic  skills.  Salary  in 
mid-20s.  Send  resume  to  Box  6114, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Experienced  news  desk  of  energetic 
local  daily  in  Northwest  New  Jersey 
needs  copy  editor.  Working  with 
veterans  will  lead  new  editor  to  larger 
responsibilities.  Layout  skills  will  oe 
neroed.  Macintosh  know-how  offers 
more  responsibility.  Coverage  area 
rural-suburban,  yet  near  NY  metro. 
Send  resume,  clips,  salary  history  to 
Kent  Roeder,  Editor,  New  Jersey 
Herald,  2  Spring  St.,  Newton,  NJ 
07860. 

_  Media  \ 

Grapevine^ 

Ycu  hMTd  It  cn  tw  (^apaww 

Daily  Report  To  The  ™ 
Newspaper  Industryl 
Serving  Reporters,  Editors, 
F>hotographers,  Graphic  Artists, 
Managing  Editors  &  Entry  Level. 

Information  Placed  Directly  by 
Newspapers. 

Since  1990  By  Rauch  and 
Associates,  Inc. 

1-900-787-7800 


CNcago,  IL60606Av«raMcall2- 
AwCmi  ISaSKAatri^aiou 
phon*  and  M yMTV  or  otow 
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HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR-GENERAL  MANAGER 
Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  is  seeking  Editor-General  Manager 
for  29,000-circulation  weekly  paper, 
fully  computerized  with  Mycro-tek. 
Staff  of  17  with  one  satellite  office. 
Strong  in  people  OKinagement,  effective 
writing  and  editing  skills.  Business 
background  needed.  Knovdedge  of  the 
Church  essential.  Would  like  applicant 
to  begin  January,  1993,  if  possible. 
Setxf  resume  with  salary  requirements 
by  November  15th  to:  Personnel  Office, 
100  E.  8th  Street,  Cincinnati,  OH 
45202.  EOE. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t-  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/ 
levels.  Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO 
Box  40550,  51 36  Macarthur  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20016;  (703) 
506-4400. 


ELECTRONIC  NEWS  EDITOR 
The  Sacramento  Bee,  a  McClatchy 
Newspaper,  is  looking  for  on  Elec¬ 
tronic  News  Editor  with  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  journalism.  Mac  skills  and 
pagination  with  a  daily  newspaper. 
The  successful  candidate  will  have 
the  ability  to  work  with  the  newsroom 
and  marketing  department  to  create 
and  develop  FAX  and  audiotex 
products  and  integrate  these  new 
informational  services  into  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  position  also  requires 
working  in  a  fast-paced  environment, 
writing  precise  headlines,  editing 
and  paginating  FAX  products  using 
Quark  software.  Excellent  opportuni¬ 
ty  offering  competitive  wages  and 
fringe  benefit  package.  Send  a  cover 
letter,  resume,  work  samples  and 
references  to:  The  Sacramento  Bee, 
PO  Box  1 5779,  Sacramento,  CA 
95852,  Attn:  Human  Resources.  No 
phone  calls.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

For  what  is  probably  the  WORLD'S 
leading  outdoor  newspaper.  Must 
hove  extensive  experience  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  fishing,  hunting  and  related 
outdoor  activities  and  products. 
Professional  journalist  to  stimulate 
and  lead  a  trained  staff  of  15  journal¬ 
ists  and  50  columnists.  We  need  an 
entrepreneural  editor  who  will 
measure  his  success  in  circulation 
growth  and  his  personal  standing 
among  fish  and  game  managers  of 
the  West.  Big  job;/  salary  and  bonus 
to  match.  Replies  to  Box  6111, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporters,  EdRors 
andPaginators 

New  England's  largest  weekly 
group  is  building  a  “resume 
bank”  of  reporters,  editors  and 
paginatas  for  future  openings. 
We’ve  already  been  able  to  fill 
several  positions.  Send  resume 
and  samples/clips  to:  John 
Wilpers,  Community  News¬ 
paper  Co.,  82  Devonshire  St, 
R25C,  Boston,  MA  021 09. 


EXPERIENCED  editorial  writer  with 
national  and  international  expertise, 
for  growing  100,000  circulation 
liberal  daily  in  Central  Florida.  Send 
writing  samples  and  resume  to  Dick 
Dunkd,  Senior  Managing  Editor,  The 
Daytona  Beach  News-Journal,  PO 
Box  2831,  Daytona  Beach,  FL 
32120-2831. 

FEATURE/GENERAL  Reporter  seeks 
position  in  small  town.  10-t-  years 
experience.  Call  (316)  275-0883. 

FREELANCE  JOURNAUSTS 
Stuck  at  home?  National  newsletter 
publisher  in  security  management 
field  seeks  Freelancers  available 
during  regular  working  hours,  good  at 
phone  interviewing,  straightforward 
writing.  Send  resume.  We'lT  send  you 
bock  full  details.  Publisher,  PO  Box 
1 90,  Port  Washington,  NY  1 1 050. 

MANAQNG  EDITOR 

Forty-seven  thousand  readers  in 
southwest  Georgia  will  be  watching 
as  you  help  bring  a  proud,  old  solvent 
newspaper  into  the  21st  century.  In 
the  newsroom,  you  will  lead  both 
reawakening  veterans  and  bright¬ 
eyed  newcomers.  Your  role  will  be 
vital  as  we  go  through  a  redesign  and 
conversion  to  morning  delivery.  “The 
Good  Life  City*  will  be  your  home¬ 
town.  Salary:  $40,000  plus.  Write: 
the  Editor,  The  Albany  Herald,  PO 
Box  48,  Albany,  GA  31703. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  leading 
executive  audience  weekly  with 
talented  staff.  Highly  competitive 
market.  Experience  in  government 
and  business  news,  detoif  orientation 
helpful.  Write  in  full  with  salary 
history  to  Michael  Lewis,  Miami 
Today,  PO  Box  1 368,  Miami  FL 
33101. 

MEXICO  CITY.  English  language  news¬ 
paper  seeking  bilingual  reporters  with 
experience.  Ample  salary,  travel  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Fax  resume  to  FINANZAS 
(011)  525-521-8550. 

MORNING  and  Sunday  paper  of 
31,000  and  34,000  circulation 
seeks  managing  editor  to  challenge 
staff  of  40-plus,  work  well  with  other 
departments  and  help  make  good 
paper  better  in  choice  region  of  U.S., 
replacing  gifted  individual  leaving  to 
b^ome  editor  of  similar-size  paper. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  essay  to 
Mark  C.  Miller,  Editor,  The  Berkshire 
Eagle,  PO  Box  1171,  Pittsfield,  MA 
01202. 


NEWS  AND  FEATURES  SOS 
casino  boots  just  in  STOP  now  need 
copy  editors  plural  STOP  experienced 
hands  preferred  STOP  word-wise, 
design-tested,  mac-friendly  STOP  wire 
me  now  STOP  trent  roberts,  news  editor 
STOP  the  sun  herald  STOP  p.o.  box 
4567  biloxi,  miss.  39535  STOP  call 
(601)  896-2102. 


PAID  INTERNSHIPS  available  immedi¬ 
ately  at  Editor  &  Publisher's  Research 
Department.  Please  send  letters, 
resumes  to  Box  6089,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  ABSOLUTELY  NO  PHONE 
CALLS. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

NEWS  EDITOR 

75,000  circulation  news,  arts  and 
entertainment  weekly  in  San  Jose/ 
Silicon  Valley  area  seeks  energetic, 
experienced  News  Editor.  Ideal 
candidate  should  hove  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  reporting,  investigative 
journalism,  news  analysis  and  edit¬ 
ing.  Position  is  full  time  with  good 
benefits.  Excellent  opportunity  to 
manage  talented  staff  of  writers  at 
young,  fast-growing  company.  (Metro 
Publishing,  Inc.  owns  5  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.) 
Send  resume,  clips  and  salary  history 
to  Sharon  Street,  Managing  Editor, 
Metro,  550  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose, 
CA  95113.  Fax  408  271-3521. 

No  calls,  please. 


PRIZE-WINNING,  30,000-circula¬ 
tion  alternative  weekly  seeks  well- 
organized  editor  to  direct  all  phases 
of  news  operation,  write  editorials 
and  occasional  features,  coordinate 
staff  and  free-lance  writers  and  over¬ 
see  editorial  layout,  resume  and  clips 
to:  Nancy  Ghiglione,  Publisher, 
Worcester  Magazine,  475  Washing¬ 
ton  St.,  Auburn,  MA  01501. 


EDITORIAL 


PROJEaS  EDITOR 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  seeks  top-notch  journalist 
to  direct  investigative  efforts  and 
other  special  projects.  Send  resume 
and  examples  of  work  to  Tim  Kelly, 
Editor,  Lexington  Herald-Leader, 
100  Midland  Ave.,  Lexington,  KY 
40508.  EOE  M/F. 


REPORTER:  Take  advantage  of  a 
great  news  town  at  the  Odessa  Ameri¬ 
can,  a  Pulitzer  prize-winning  West 
Texas  daily  with  a  reputation  for 
aggressive  reporting.  Prefer  one  year 
professional  experience,  but  will 
consider  a  recent  college  graduate 
with  good  refererKes.  Currently  seek¬ 
ing  a  cily/country  government  repor¬ 
ter  and  a  business  writer.  Send 
resume  and  5-10  clips  to  City  Editor 
Linda  Leovell,  PO  Box  2952,  Odes¬ 
sa,  TX  79760. 


REPORTER  for  Mexico's  leading 
English-language  weekly  to  cover 
local  organizations,  write  hard  news, 
features.  Spanish  a  must.  Entry  level 
OK.  Guadalajara  Reporter,  Duque  de 
Rivas  254,  Guadalajara,  Jalisco 
44140  Mexico. 


Senior  Writer 


Better  Homes 

_ andGardtais* 


Meredith  Corporation’s  Better  Homes  and  Gardens 
magazine  seeks  a  self-starter  to  help  maintain  its 
leadership  in  the  horticultural  arena  by  planning, 
researching  and  producing  stimulating  gardening  and 
outdoor  living  articles. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  a  Bachelor’s  degree 
in  Journalism,  Botany,  Horticulture  or  a  related  field  and 
at  least  3  years’  writing  and  editing  experience  for  maga¬ 
zines,  books  or  newspapers.  Must  have  a  strong  working 
knowledge  of  horticulture  including  significant  hands-on 
gardening  experience.  Excellent  interpersonal  skills  are 
essential  to  cultivate  good  relations  with  our  readers,  free¬ 
lancers,  photographers,  advertisers  and  the  trade  press. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  comprehensive  bene¬ 
fits  plus  the  pleasures  and  good  living  of  affordable  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Please  send  resume,  writing  samples  and  cover  letter 
with  salary  history  in  confidence  to: 

.^^eredith 

I  CORPORATION 

Ms.  L  Koch 
Supervisor,  Corporate 
Staffing  Services,  Dept.  119E. 

Meredith  Corporation 
Locust  at  17th 
Des  Moines,  lA  50309-3023 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


SEEKING  REPORTER  specializing  in 
environmental  issues.  Must  be  able 
to  write  spot  nevrs,  features,  lengthy 
analysis.  Travel  required.  Minimum 
5  years  daily  experience.  Send  letter, 
resume,  clips  to:  Austin  American- 
Statesman,  c/o  Drew  Marcks,  305 
South  Congress,  Austin,  TX  78704. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR;  Zone  2,  AM 
metropolitan  daily.  Minimum  of  5 
years  experience  with  potential  to 
assume  position  of  assistant  sports 
editor  on  staff  of  15.  Seeking  word- 
smith  with  90s  layout  ability.  Pagina¬ 
tion  experience  preferred.  Tear- 
sheets,  resume,  references  to  Box 
6102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Reopening  search  for  that  visionary 
person  to  refocus  and  redirect  sports 
pages  of  a  38,000  daily,  50,000 
Sunday  PM  in  northwest  Ohio.  We 
are  refining  our  prep  and  college 
coverages  and  cavering  not-so- 
troditional  sports  for  all  readers  in 
our  diverse  urban  and  rural  markets. 
Previous  supervisory  experience  and 
pagination  knowledge  helpful.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  6  pages/ 
sections  of  your  best  work.  Tell  me 
how  you  would  develop  o  leading- 
edge  sports  team.  Write  Roy  Sulli¬ 
van,  Editor,  The  Lima  News,  121  E. 
High  St.,  Uma,  OH  45802-0690. 


SPORTS  REPORTER:  Wanted  exper- 
ietKed  sports  reporter  to  cover  pro, 
college  arxf  Olympic  build-up  events 
in  Atlanta  for  the  Columbus  (GA) 
Ledger-Enquirer.  Send  resumes  and 
clips  to  Chuck  Williams,  Sports 
Editor,  PO  Box  71 1 ,  Columbus,  GA 
31994. 

THE  PATRIOT  LEDGER  (95,000  cir/ 
PM)  is  seeking  on  aggressive  reporter 
to  cover  the  environment  in  the 
competitive  Boston  market.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  the  beat  is  essential;  special 
project  work  and  coverage  of  nuclear 
power  are  major  pluses. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  writing 
samples  to  City  Editor  Randall  Keith, 
The  Patriot  Ledger,  400  Crown 
Colony  Drive,  Quincy,  MA  02169. 

WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  for  a  repot^, 
sports  writer  and  special  section 
editor.  We'll  consider  sharp  recent 
graduates  who  want  to  begin  a  career 
in  the  intermountain  West;  applic¬ 
ants  with  previous  weekly  or  small 
daily  experience  also  welcome. 
Special  section  editor  will  produce  a 
variety  of  special-interest  sections  to 
be  inserted  into  the  doily  newspaper. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to;  Roger 
Plothow,  Executive  Editor,  Post 
Register,  PO  Box  1800,  Idaho  Foils, 
ID  83043.  No  phone  calls,  please. 
Women  and  minorities  encouraged  to 
apply. 

PRESSROOM 

PRESSMAN 

The  Juneau  Empire  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  Community  press  operator. 
Comera/plateroom  experience  a  plus. 
Send  resume  to  Tom  Blumenshine, 
Juneau  Empire,  3100  Channel  Drive, 
Juneau,  AK  99801.  Phone  (907) 
586-3740;  Fax  (907)  586-9097. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartosh  Publica¬ 
tions,  7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd 
door,  Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRODIXJION  MANAGER  -  We  seek 
hard-working,  hands-on,  quality 
oriented  person  to  oversee  pre-press, 
camera,  sheet  presses  and  bindery. 
We  print  bi-weekly  publications  and 
external  commercial  printing  jobs 
(Web  and  Sheet  fed).  Position  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Leader  Publishing  Company,  Box 
509,  Salem,  IN  47167.  Replies  kept 
in  strict  confidetKe. 

PRODUCTION  DIREQOR 
Small  Zone  8  daily  needs  on  exper¬ 
ienced,  hands-on,  quality-conscious 
production  director  can  coordi¬ 
nate  daily  production  flow  and  effec¬ 
tively  manage/motivate  staff.  The 
successful  opplicant  will  possess 
systems  expertise  and  commercial 
printing  knowledge. 

We  offer  an  outstanding  environ¬ 
ment,  a  great  scenic  and  recreational 
area  and  excellent  pay  and  fringe 
benefits,  including  life  and  medical 
insurance  and  401  (k). 

Please  send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  6117,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  SUPERINTENDENT 
50K+  AM  daily.  Zone  2  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  leader  with  pressroom  back¬ 
ground  but  emphasis  on  applying  the 
emerging  technologies  in  trie  pre¬ 
press  area. 

Ability  to  cope  with  tight  deadlines 
impodant.  Empathy  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  marketing  and  editorial 
concerns  necessary. 

Competitive  base  salary  plus  a 
substantial  incentive  plan  based  on 
quality,  timeliness  and  efficiency. 
Pleasant  work  environment.  Solid 
company.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirement  to  Box  6085,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


SALES  PERSON  -  To  sell  new^per 
advertising  and  Commercial  Printing. 


We're  looking  for  that  very  special 
person  who  knows  the  basics,  brings 
plenty  of  creativity  and  imagination, 
and  mixes  it  with  solid  leadership 


and  mixes  it  with  solid  leadership 
skills.  Medium  size  bi-weekly,  both 
Web  and  Sheet  offset  printing.  Posi¬ 
tion  available  immediately.  Fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  Leader  Publishing 
Company,  Box  509,  Salem,  IN 
47167.  Replies  kept  in  strict 
confidence. 


SOFTWARE  TRAINERS 


BASEVIEW  NEEDS  GOOD  PEOPLE 
to  install,  train,  and  support  our 
products  in  the  new^per  inidustry.  We 
are  looking  for  a  self-starter  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspapers  as  well  as  Macin¬ 
tosh  systems  and  Quark  XPress.  You 
must  be  a  good  troubleshooter,  willing 
to  travel,  and  understand  newsroom 
operation,  classified  advertising  and/or 
circulation. 

Send  a  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Vickie 
Bair,  Baseview  Products,  Inc.,  538 
North  Division  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
48104. 


UNE  ADS 

1  week-$7.00  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.15  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$5.35  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-$4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.76  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.56  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  Insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  Insertion  for  box  service. 
Counf  as  an  odditlorKal  line  in  copy.  Count  as  on  additional  line  In  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  character$and  or  spaces  per  line. 

3  iines  minimum.  NO  ABBREViATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $86;  2  to  5  times,  $80; 
6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification . 


Authorized  Signature. 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

EditorS’Publisher 

11  West  19th Street.NY.NY  10011.  (212)675-4380.  FAX (212) 929-1259. 


EditorfifPublisher  •  November  7, 1992 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

'One  of  the  best"  weekly  publishers 
in  the  business  now  available.  NYT 
trained,  19  years  experience.  Mati- 
vated,  top  pemxmer  reody  for  action. 
Call  Paul  (407)  952-5119. 


PUBLISHER  strong  in  marketing, 
revenue  generating,  turnarounds, 
seeks  to  apply  20  years  experience  to 
new  challlenge.  Energetic  family 
man  knovdedgable  in  all  aspects  of 
publishing  and  commercial  printing 
seeks  publisher  roll  on  small  to  mid¬ 
size  daily  or  group.  Send  to  Box 
6108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

RETAIL  MANAGER/ 
ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 
Due  to  the  downsizing  of  suburban 
weekly  plus  a  change  of  Publisher, 
GOOD  NEWS  is  representing  an  avail¬ 
able  Ad  Director.  Sne  has  1 8  years  of 
varied  e>u>erience:  retail  and  classified, 
daily  and  weekly,  and  the  best  trainers 
in  the  business.  Has  both  BA  and  MBA. 
Very  community  minded  and  oriented. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  if  you  hire 
this  candidate,  there  will  be  NO  fee. 
Her  present  employer  has  already  done 
so.  She  has  no  geographical  preference. 
If  you  would  like  more  information, 
please  contact 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Centre 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877  FAX  (319)  359-8539 


ADVERTISING 

RETAIL  MANAGER/ 
ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 
Mid-sized  daily  has  decided  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  an  experiment  -  no  mana¬ 
gers  in  the  ad  department.  Because 
of  this,  the  old  manager  is  ovaibble. 
Supervises  over  30  employees.  The 
paper  has  hod  an  eight  percent  gain 
in  revenue  this  year.  He  has  been 
with  his  present  employer  since 
January  of  1990.  Previous  experi¬ 
ence  includes  almost  six  years  with 
Gannett,  four  of  them  os  Classified 
Manager.  Over  ten  years  of  newspap¬ 
er  experience.  BA,  married.  Looking 
for  a  place  to  put  roots. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  if  you  hire 
this  candidate,  there  vrill  be  NO  fee. 
His  present  employer  has  already 
done  so.  He  has  na  geographical 
preference.  If  you  would  like  more 
information,  please  contact: 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Centre 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877 
FAX  (319)  359-8539 

ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 
Two  years  of  yellow  pages,  after  a 
decade  of  paper  management, 
taught  me  ta  sell  advertising.  I'll 
teach  and  lead  you  into  the  2000's  in 
a  new  way.  (208)  773-7756. 


_ CIRCUIATON _  I 

ALTERNATE  DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGER 

Very  qualified  executive  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  af  your  ADS  circula¬ 
tion  department. 

Fifteen  years  newspaper  circulation 
management  experience.  Primary 
strengths  are  budgeting,  DM  training 
and  managing,  interpersonal 
communicatian  with  other  depart¬ 
ment  managers,  developing  and 
maintaining  address  database, 
conversion  from  mail  to  carrier, 
recruitment  of  independent 
contractors. 

If  you  are  in  or  are  ready  to  enter  the 
fast  emerging  field  of  alternative 
delivery  please  respond  to  receive  a 
comprehensive  resume. 

Prefer  mid-size  to  metro  market  in 
the  midwest  or  southeast.  Send  to 
Box  61 19,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT 
Competitively  seasoned  circulator 
with  seven  consecutive  years  of  net 
paid  increases  as  Director.  Up  to 
date  on  A.B.C.,  postal,  alternate 
delivery  and  marketing.  Team  player, 
good  people  skills,  sales  driven  yet 
cost  conscious.  Seeks  chollenging 
opportunity  in  area  with  quality  fami¬ 
ly  environment. 

Send  to  Box  6109,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  with  over  1 1 
years  experience  seeking  managerial 
position.  Excellent  track  record.  Box 
6115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  newspaperman  seeks 
reporting  or  editing  position  on  small  to 
mid-sized  daily  anyvrhere  in  country. 
Great  clips,  even  better  work  ethic.  Call 
Rick  (217)  342-2769. 


HARD  WORKING  features  writer 
seeking  full  time  position.  Two  years 
experience  with  daily  on  port  time 
basis.  Will  relocate.  Send  to  Box 
6100,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  ECONOMY  took  nry  job,  but  you 
can  be  the  winner  by  hiring  a  pro  to 
run  your  newsroom.  Seeking  top 
news  position  on  20,000-50,000 
paper  or  publisher's  spot  at 
10,000-20,000.  23  years  experi¬ 
ence,  16  as  editor.  Call  Jim  at  (513) 
339-4766. 


THE  NAME  IS  ARCHER 
1990  degree  in  journalism.  Promising 
sports  writer.  Good  education.  Solid, 
determined,  and  competent.  Some 
experience.  Willing  to  relocate.  Write  or 
call  Michael  Archer,  PO  Box  503, 
Copaigue,  NY  11726.  (516) 

957-0907. 


TOP  EDITOR  at  mid-sized  paper 
seeks  new  challenge.  Strong  on  local 
news,  editorial  pages  and  newsroom 
management.  Send  to  Box  6098, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  TEN  APSE  sports  columnist  with 
editing  background,  sharp  and  fit, 
seeks  calumn,  beat  or  editing  position. 
Send  to  Box  6092,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


IT'S  A  CLASSIFIED 
SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go 

to  certain  newspapers  (or 
companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  the 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
with  an  attached  notelisting  the 
newspapers  or  companies  youdo 
not  want  the  reply  to  reach. 

If  the  Box  Number  you're 
answeringis  on  your  list,  we'll 
discard  your  reply. 

When  you  need  Classified, 
we're  here  -  every  week! 


CONSULTING 


AWARD-WINNING  writer/editor/ 
manager  heading  south  -  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge.  Hire  the  best.  Box  6104, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  seeks  entry-level 
sports  writer  position  in  Zone  5  area. 
Two  years  experience  on  college  paper, 
with  one  year  additional  experience  on 
two  doily  newspapers.  Will  relocate. 
Call  Keith  (913)  483-2779.  After  5 
pm. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR'S  position  sought  by 
experiefKed,  enthusiastic  editor/writer. 
Will  relocate.  (305)  891-2595. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


10-year  PR  PRO  needs  a  iob  in  NJ, 
NY,  PA.  Make  me  an  offer!  I  get 
results.  14  years  as  WSJ  editor. 
(609)  448-4894. 


Simplicity  in  all  things  is  the  secret  of 
the  wilderness  and  one  of  its  valuable 
lessons.  When  in  the  wild,  we  must  not 
carry  our  problems  with  us  or  the  joy  is 
lost 

Sigurd  Olsen 
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by  Vince  Lapinski  and  Kent  Stumpe 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

FLEXOGRAPHY  1 992-93: 
INSIDERS'  VIEW  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  seen  an  article 
which  tried  to  discuss  the  recent  slug¬ 
gish  sales  of  offset  printing  by  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  question,  “What’s  wrong 
with  offset  r 

Probably  not.  Most  of  us  just  assume 
that  sales  of  offset  will  pick  up  as  the 
economy  recovers. 

On  the  other  hand,  have  you  lately 
read  any  articles  about  flexography 
which  were  not  based  on  the  underly¬ 
ing  premise  that  its  present  slow  growth 
is  due  to  some  inherent  flaw?  Again, 
probably  not. 

If  you  have  read  anything  about  flex¬ 
ography  during  the  past  two  years  you 
probably  came  away  with  a  feeling  that 
it  is  a  technology  that  seems  to  be 
stalled  due  to  a  variety  of  unresolved 
problems. 

If  so,  you  might  be  shocked  by  the 
comments  of  actual  flexo  users;  they  are 
the  very  strongest  advocates  of  the 
technology.  To  them  it  is  not  stalled 
technology  but  rather  a  vital  one  that 
serves  their  daily  needs  and  delivers  ad¬ 
vantages  which  far  outweigh  draw¬ 
backs. 

Users  attest  to  the  constant  improve¬ 
ments  and  enhancements  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  incorporated  into  flexo 
technology  by  every  manufacturer  who 
shares  the  conviction  that  flexo  has  a 
very  promising  future. 

Sam  Jenkins,  the  director  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers 
Inc.  and  the  current  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Flexo  Users  Group,  men¬ 
tions  ink  quality,  ink  mileage,  anilox 
rollers,  plates  and  cushions  as  areas 
which  have  been  improved  significant¬ 
ly  in  the  past  few  years. 

Regarding  ink  mileage,  which  was 
previously  criticized,  Jenkins  reports  us¬ 
ing  only  19-20  pounds  of  black  ink  per 
ton,  a  rate  which  is  certainly  competi¬ 
tive  with  that  of  well-managed  offset. 

Important  enhancements  to  the 


(iMpinsId  is  the  director  of  newspaper  sales 
and  Stumpe  is  the  manager  of  marketing 
services  for  MAN  Roland  Inc.) 


anilox  rollers  have  also  been  intro¬ 
duced.  The  use  of  a  ceramic  coating  has 
optimized  the  fill-in  and  plugging  per¬ 
formance  of  the  rollers.  The  life  of  the 
anilox  rollers  has  increased  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  100  million  impressions  from  its 
previous  expected  life  of  20-50  million 
impressions. 

Improvements  like  these  are  so  note¬ 
worthy  that  they  beg  the  question,  “If 
flexo  has  come  so  far,  why  was  it  attrac¬ 
tive  to  its  33  North  American  users  in 
the  first  place  T’ 

Those  who  have  adopted  flexo  and 
those  who  are  poised  to  do  so  have 
been  attracted  by  its  relevance  to  to¬ 
day’s  needs. 

First,  flexo  is  less  wasteful  and  more 
environmentally  friendly.  Its  water- 
based  inks  are  easier  to  use  and  to  clean 
after  use.  Cleanup  is  accomplished  with 
soap  and  water.  There  is  no  fountain 
solution  to  dispose. 

Paper  waste  is  reduced  because  there 


is  no  “cleanup”  of  pages  when  the  press 
starts;  the  first  printed  copy  is  a  good 
copy.  There  is  no  color  setting  due  to 
the  keyless  inking. 

Jenkins  also  noted  that  flexo  helped 
reduce  his  papers’  total  waste,  including 
such  often-overlooked  items  as  web 
cores  and  wrappers,  to  a  monthly  range 
of  3.2%-3.4%;  before  switching  to 
flexo,  waste  had  been  as  high  as  8%. 

Printing  with  water-based  inks  on  an 
absorbent  material  delivers  several  in¬ 
herent  advantages:  flexo  products  are 
not  plagued  by  rub-off,  nipping  marks 
or  set-off. 

Although  the  ink  fastness  was  never 
promoted  to  customers,  John  Rodney, 
production  director  at  the  Portland 
(Maine)  Newspapers,  reports  that  his 


papers’  reader  focus  groups  invariably 
result  in  unprompted  compliments 
from  participants.  Readers  notice  the 
difference. 

Since  the  flexo  press  design  is  simple, 
the  transition  from  an  old  letterpress  or 
dilitho  system  can  be  easier  for  the 
press  operators  to  learn.  The  inker  is 
simple  —  a  one-roller  system.  There  is 
no  ink:water  balance  to  learn.  The 
press  mechanics  are  simple  —  a  flexo 
press  has  fewer  components  than  offset 
presses.  The  image  is  directly  trans¬ 
ferred  from  high-resolution  photo  poly¬ 
mer  plates. 

Users  are  achieving  the  quality  they 
originally  sought.  The  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  is  equal  to,  and  sometimes  better 
than,  offset. 

Flexographic  presses  can  and  do 
print  100-line-screen  process  color  re¬ 
productions  —  several  papers  do  so  dai¬ 
ly.  The  flexo-produced  newspapers  are 
seeing  increased  use  of  color  by  local 


advertisers,  and  flexo  operations  have 
had  no  problems  satisfying  national  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Ads  are  being  very  successfully  repro¬ 
duced  on  flexo.  Advertisers  have  no¬ 
ticed  this  too,  and  their  praise  for  the 
quality  has  manifested  itself  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  insertions. 

Flexo  was  originally  perceived  as  an 
affordable  alternative  for  adding  color 
within  a  letterpress  line  without  the 
large  capital  outlay  required  for  an  off¬ 
set  changeover.  Now,  with  the  im¬ 
provements  to  flexo,  the  performance 
economics  are  approaching  those  of  off¬ 
set. 

The  question  about  the  recyclability 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  35) 
EditorfifPublisher  •  November  7, 1992 


To  get  the  best,  most  practical  and  objective  informa¬ 
tion  about  flexographic  printing  you  should  make  it  a 
point  to  listen  to  the  users  of  flexography  . . . 
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Effective  marketing  is  tough... 
the  1993  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 

makes  it  easier. 


When  you  need  information  about  a  market's  location,  provides  you  with  complete  market  information  based 

transportation,  population,  population  by  age,  upon  the  breakdowns  by  newspaper  markets.  We  have 

households,  total  disposable  income,  number  of  banks,  earned  our  reputation  for  accurate  statistics,  year  after 

total  deposits,  total  electric  and  gas  meters,  total  auto  year.  We  provide  you  with  estimates  for  the  current  and 

registration,  principal  industries,  climate,  tap  water,  coming  year,  giving  professionals  such  as  yourself  a  head 

shopping  centers,  retail  outlets,  total  retail  sales,  start  in  planning  programs  and  budgets.  These  figures 

newspapers  and  their  circulation  in  3,139  United  States  have  been  consistently  on  target  with  final  government 

counties  and  1,600  +  U.S.  and  Canadian  cities,  you’ll  find  figures  that  are  not  available  until  at  least  18  months  later, 

it  in  the  1993  Editor  &  Pubfisher  Market  Guide. 

Whether  you're  advising  clients,  buying  or  selling 
You  will  also  find  exclusive  1993  market  rankings  of  equipment,  supplies  or  services,  planning  merchandise 

leading  U.S.  cities,  counties  and  MSAs...plus  exclusive  locations-whatever  your  marketing  aims.. .the  Editor  & 

E&P  standardised  14  item  surveys  for  every  U.S.  and  Pubfisher  Market  Guide  is  your  single,  most  efficient  facts 

Canadian  daily  newspaper  market.. .E&P's  1993  estimates  and  forecasts  tool! 

of  total  retail  sales  in  various  categories  such  as  food, 

apparel,  general  merchandise  and  more.  copy.  To  order  your  copy,  simply  fill 

out  the  convenient  bind-in  card  in  this  issue  of 
The  Market  Guide  is  the  only  publication  of  its  kind  that  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  1993  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 


Where  The 
Richest  Market 
In  New  Tersev 
Gets  Its  \\halth 
Of  Information 


Total  Sunday  Circulation 


The  fact  is,  The  Star-Ledger 
delivers  the  golden  heart  of 
New  Jersey,  The  Greater  New 
Jersey  Market*,  with  purchasing 
power  greater  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  state...  over  70  billion 
in  effective  buying  income.  A 
market  that  ranks  among  the 
most  affluent  in  the  country. 


And  the  fact  is.  The  Star-Ledger 
has  more  circulation  than  the  next 
3  largest  New  Jersey  newspapers 
combined! 

For  all  the  facts,  call  201-877-5489. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  FOR  NEW  JERSEY 

Represented  Nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


TheStor-l  Bergen  1  Asbury  I  Camden  I  Record; 
Ledger  Record  Pork  Courier-  pre«/ 


•The  Greater  New  Jersey  Market  consists  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  Morris,  Somerset,  Union, 
Monmouth,  Sussex,  Warren,  and  Hunterdon  counties. 

Source:  ABC  Fas- Fax  for  6  months  ending  3/31/92.  EBl  by  S&MM  1991  Survey  of  Buying 
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